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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 
Thirty-sixth Annual Conference, Springfield, October 26-28 


Trustees Section 
Chairman: Porter Paddock, Springfield. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Illinois Library Association opened 
in Springfield on Wednesday, October 
26th, with a Trustees’ Luncheon pre- 
sided over by Mr. Porter Paddock, 
who welcomed the members of the 
Association and announced a Trustee 
Day at the mid-winter meeting of the 
American Library Association. Dr. 
Louis R. Wilson, Director of the 
Graduate School of the University of 
Chicago, spoke on the Citizens’ Library 
Committee in North Carolina. It was 
organized in 1928 as a result of quiet 
effort on the part of libraries to bring 
into being an organization represent- 
ing all civic activities of the state, to 
devote itself to library promotion. A 
survey of the library activities of the 
state showed two million people out 
of a population of three million to be 
without public library facilities. 800,- 
000 of those served were in cities. 46 
out of 100 counties had no public 
library facilities. Only four cents per 
capita was spent for books, 1/16 of a 
book per person. There was a circula- 
tion of 2/5 of a book per person as 
compared with 214 books for the 
whole United States. Magazine and 
newspaper circulation was badly pro- 
vided for in the matter of library fa- 
cilities. Whatever yardstick was taken 
showed North Carolina to be only 4 
as well off as other states. Librarians 
desired to augment their influence by 
adding the interest of other citizens, 
and the Citizens’ Committee was 
formed. 


New Libraries 
W. H. CONWAY, 


I have been assigned the subject 
“New Libraries in the New Age” as 
one that may be of interest to library 
trustees. 


In 1928 two or three good county 
libraries came into being. The Rosen- 
thal Foundation offered funds for 
demonstrating the value of library 
service in two counties. Library ac- 
tivities became a matter of news to the 
daily papers and additional counties 
began limited county library service. 
School library facilities were increased 
and a definite library mindedness on 
the part of the schools has been in 
evidence. Members of the Citizens’ 
Committee have come to the aid of the 
librarians when drastic action has been 
contemplated and the action has been 
modified. 


The program of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee includes the encouragement of 
the press to write editorials during 
Book Week; urging radio and pulpit 
to consider the library and its needs; 
booking men in colleges for statements 
in meetings, showing the library to be 
an essential in fortifying morale and 
in taking care of book needs of chil- 
dren in schools. 


Mr. Ewing spoke briefly because of 
the interest in other topics on the pro- 
gram. He urged librarians to take a 
middle course on most questions, and 
emphasized the importance of keeping 
one’s perspective. 


A letter from Mr. Gallagher was 
read in which he urged library trus- 
tees to a realization of the importance 
of their responsibility in these times of 
stress. 


in the New Age 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Libraries are the cultural centers of 
the communities in which they are lo- 
cated. There was a time, not so long 
ago, when this condition did not exist. 
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They served only in those days as a 
haven for rare intellectuals or in some 
instances for the use of the learned 
professions. 


In this rapidly changing world of 
ours, libraries are subject to demands 
at the present time that did not occur 
nur were foreseen by those in charge 
in former years. This transition is 
noticeable not only in the comprehen- 
sive service that is today given by our 
libraries but also in the buildings 
erected for their use. 


As trustees we are the appointed 
custodians of our buildings. We attend 
to their maintenance, at times to their 
remodeling and when occasion re- 
quires to the construction of new 
buildings. 

We have accomplished librarians 
ably assisted by capable members of 
the staff who are familiar with the 
technical problems to be solved. But 
we as trustees should have at least 
general knowledge of the needs and 
requirements of the library so that we 
may provide suitable buildings well 
adapted for the purposes of today. 


Obsolescence is the inveterate foe of 
all buildings, libraries as well as others. 
There are some library buildings of 
excellent construction built thirty years 
ago, well fitted to answer the needs of 
that day, that are now obsolete and ill 
suited to the indispensable demands of 
libraries of the present time. Then 
again the libraries that we erect today 
and the system used in administering 
the service may seem archaic to those 
whd follow us. New features intro- 
duced in library management and 
practice may call for facilities not 
thought of now. Other times, other 
customs in this as in all human activi- 
ties. 

The best then that we can do is to 
provide buildings that will satisfy the 
most advanced requirements of library 
purposes of the present and with such 
foresight as we can command, arrange 
for possible future extensions. 
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In the erection of new libraries or 
in the remodeling of existing struc- 
tures the first consideration should be 
given to the furnishing of the neces- 
sary amount of shelving for the books, 
as well as to their display, the allot- 
ment of space for the reading rooms 
and the assignment of ample working 
rooms for the personnel of the library. 
The books intended for the library fol- 
low a regularly prescribed course from 
the time they are sent by the publisher 
to the receiving room of the local 
library until they are placed upon the 
shelves for the use of the public. The 
books that are received and the process 
they undergo while they are being 
placed in commission determines for a 
given community, the size of the build- 
ing, the facilities to be placed at the 
disposal of the librarian for its suc- 
cessful operation and the cost of the 
completed structure. The cost is al- 
ways a major problem and is par- 
ticularly so in these times through 
which we are passing. It is necessary 
then first to have a fixed amount of 
money available in order that we may 
complete the building within the limits 
of that appropriation. In a building 
large enough to meet the requirements 
of cities, such as we have in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago, the shelving ca- 
pacity for books and means for display 
is well known by every day experience, 
but there should be a liberal allowance 
for future growth. 


There should be ample space pro- 
vided for the various departments that 
are now needed for its patrons if the 
modern library is to attain its desired 
usefulness. Some of these are the chil- 
dren’s room; high school reference 
room; parent and teacher’s room; 
business and technical rooms; special 
reference room; newspaper room; the 
general reading room and the neces- 
sary facilities for the circulation de- 
partment. All of these rooms should 
be on the main floor of the building. 
An ideal arrangement would be to 
have the children’s room, the high 
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school room and the parent teacher’s 
room adjacent and connected to each 
other. These rooms should be entered 
from the main library. All of the above 
mentioned rooms ought to be supplied 
with shelving suitable for the books 
used in each department. 


The extension department is one of 
the necessary adjuncts of the modern 
library, for service to the school and 
branch libraries. This department has 
its own collection of books and if space 
cannot be spared on the main floor it 
might be placed in the basement ad- 
joining the receiving and shipping 
room. 

The catalogue department and the 
work room to be used by the staff will 
be placed at the rear of the building 
on the main floor. There should also 
be a retiring room for the convenience 
of the staff. 

The new books as they arrive are 
accessioned, classified, listed for the 
shelves into which they are to be 
placed, catalogued and finally given 
their distinctive markings. The rooms 
in which this work is done should be 
ample in size and provided with the 
necessary furniture for the efficient 
progress of this important part of the 
librarian’s duty. It is this process that 
identifies each book and makes it 
easily accessible when wanted. 

The main stack room should be 
placed near the delivery desk so as to 
be readily accessible. 

The Librarian’s office and a room 
for the meetings of the Trustees 
should be provided. As the Trustees 
occupy this room only occasionally it 
can also be used for special books not 
intended for general circulation. 

All the above mentioned rooms 
should be placed on the main floor 
which should be slightly raised above 
the grade line, in order to afford light 
to the basement of the building. In 
smaller libraries this floor should be 
entirely free from partitions extend- 
ing to the ceiling except for the en- 
closure of the work and other rooms 
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at rear. The ceiling should be from 
sixteen to twenty feet high and all 
divisions of space in the main building 
should be made with double faced book 
shelves or in case bulletin space is 
needed with single face shelves with 
cork backs. Most of the windows in 
this room should be about 7’ 6” from 
the floor and extend nearly to the ceil- 
ing so as to leave wall space for the 
shelves beneath and assure an abund- 
ance of daylight. 


The auditorium and art rooms can 
be placed on the second floor with 
separate outside entrance from the 
street as well as inside entrance from 
the library. 


The basement will also contain the 
janitor’s room, boiler room and reserve 
stock room. In the event that the space 
may be limited on the first floor the 
receiving and shipping room can be 
placed in the basement. The basement 
should be well lighted and ventilated 
and should have a ceiling height of at 
least ten feet. 


As all the enclosing walls of the 
building will be of incombustible ma- 
terial of some sort, either brick, stone, 
tile or concrete, the floors, ceiling and 
roof should be fireproof. The slight 
additional difference in cost between a 
fireproof floor and the ordinary wood 
construction will be money well spent. 


In order to avoid the disturbing in- 
fluence of noise the floors in the li- 
brary should be covered with linoleum 
or cork flooring. 


Library fixtures are so standardized 
now that fixtures can be had to meet 
all the required needs of the modern 
library. 

The heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning are now combined parts 
of a single process and should be given 
most careful attention so as to insure 
the comfort of the patrons and em- 
ployees of the library. Concealed 
radiation and unit heaters should be 
placed where they will not infringe on 
the space occupied by the shelving. 
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A vacuum cleaner unit, operated by 
an electric motor, should be installed 
in the basement with numerous outlets 
conveniently placed throughout the 
building for the effective cleaning of 
the building. 

Building to be illuminated at night, 
or on dark days, by indirect electric 
units. Lights should be placed at all 
shelving so that the title of the books 
may be easily read. Centers of dis- 
tribution and all switches for main 
library to be placed convenient to the 
delivery desk, so that those in charge 
shall have complete control of all 
lighting. Mains are to be run to supply 
the heating units in the staff retiring 
room and in the repair room. Numer- 
ous outlets ought to be placed for 
base and floor outlets for fans when 
needed. Lighting for second floor if 
built and in basement to have center of 
distribution in each place to control 
all lights on each floor. 

Plumbing and toilet facilities are to 
be provided for the work rooms used 
by the staff, for the janitor and such 
other places in the building as may be 
found needful. 


The entrance to the delivery desk 
from the outside should be as direct 
as possible and the delivery desk ought 
to be so located that those in charge 
shall have in view the entire public 
part of the library. 

Consider the exterior appearance of 
the building with its enclosing walls. 
The plan of any building will approach 
perfection in so far as it is adequate 
to the purpose for which it is designed. 
This is particularly true when a well 
arranged plan facilitates the varied 
functions of library activities. 

The elevation of such a building 
will readily develop in harmony with 
the plan and will frankly disclose its 
purpose. A thorough study of its mass 
formation, careful disposition of all 
openings, a prudent and_ reserved 
recognition of the modern style in 
architecture and well selected mate- 
rial, whether stone or otherwise, will 
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produce a building that will be the 
pride of the community and a valuable 
publicity asset for the library. 


There are some library buildings 
that were built in the “gay nineties,” 
or earlier, whose elevations were so 
greatly overloaded with architectural 
accessories, classic columns, cornices 
and the like, that not only detracted 
from their appearance but limited the 
utility of the building. These build- 
ings have merited the just censure of 
critics but their criticism of the classic 
orders in that connection is unwar- 
ranted and ill advised. There is noth- 
ing whatever unbecoming in a well 
proportioned column with its entabla- 
ture. A style of architecture that has 
endured for more than two thousand 
years and is still used with good effect 
must be endowed with life and beauty 
to continue its use through all the 
passing centuries. 


The pendulum however has now 
swung to the other extreme in the plain 
box like structures that we occasionally 
see, devoid of all claim for design and 
suitable only as a support for clinging 
vines. They thus become a display of 
horticulture rather than of architec- 
ture. The middle way in this as in 
other respects is always the safest. 


A splendid example of modern de- 
sign combined with a fine classic feel- 
ing is the new Folger Shakespeare 
Library recently completed in our 
National Capitol. 


If we use the good judgment and 
the discretion that we derive from our 
experience in the preparation of build- 
ings for library purposes we shall have 
accomplished the task for which we 
were selected. 


Dr. Windsor said that we are still on 
pioneer ground in the matter of certifi- 
cation of librarians, as only in a few 
states is there any statute relating to 
certification. A certain minimum of 
efficiency must be maintained in li- 
braries. The library staff must be re- 
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sourceful enough to make the greatest 
use of books; as time goes on, this is 
bound to be more important than the 
purchase of new books. If certifica- 
tion creates in the mind of the public 
the belief that library funds are wisely 
spent, it is worth while in stabilizing 
public confidence. The certification 
scheme in Illinois is a voluntary one. 
There is no doubt about the very high 
value of certification to trustees in 
making appointments and in retaining 
the present staff. Dr. Windsor con- 
cluded his remarks by recommending 
librarians to become certified and to 
advance from one grade to a higher. 
Trustees can help librarians to see that 
the scheme is worth while to them 
from a personal point of view. 

Dr. Locke then spoke, taking as his 
topic, “How the Librarian Backs the 
Trustees.” After a brief resumé of the 
municipal tax law as relating to li- 
brary support, he said that the li- 
brarian must make the library so im- 
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portant to the community that the peo- 
ple believe in it. The measure of the 
success of the librarian is not the 
amount of money which by law the 
City Council must furnish the Library, 
but the amount over and above that 
amount which they give because of the 
Library’s effectiveness as a social and 
educational organization. It is the mar- 
gin that marks success. Every library 
should show individuality. Pride of 
identification with the library is neces- 
sary to make the community inter- 
ested. Librarians were urged to bury 
their failures even with the ground so 
that it doesn’t look like a graveyard, 
and to remember that the Board likes 
to hear about successes. 

The Library can be of great as- 
sistance in these troublous times. 
Books are needed because the depres- 
sion is inside as well as outside. The 
Library must prove to the Board that 
libraries, considered a luxury, are ac- 
tually a necessity. 


Children’s Section Tea and Round Table 
MRS. LUCILLE PANNEL, Chairman, Forman Junior High School Librarian, Chicago. 


The Children’s Section of the Illi- 
nois Library Association met at 
Springfield Art Association, Edwards 
Place, Wednesday October 26. Mrs. 
Pannel was chairman of this Round 
Table for workers with children in and 
out of school. An interesting exhibit 
of original illustrations was on dis- 
play through the courtesy of the Mac- 
millan Company. 

Miss Esther Barlow of Hild Re- 
gional Branch, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, talked on “Books with Illinois 
Backgrounds”. Her new travel book 
“Letters to Channy” furnished the 
subject for Mrs. Heluiz Washburne’s 
most charming talk. Miss Helen Mar- 


tin of Western Reserve Library 
School, Cleveland, Ohio gave an in- 
teresting lecture on illustrators and il- 
lustrations, telling at length of the 
findings of her group of graduate 
students working on this subject. 

More than one hundred and thirty 
people including members of the 
Springfield Art Association attended 
the meeting and the tea which was 
served at 4:30 in honor of the speak- 
ers. Hostesses were Mrs. F. P. Cow- 
din, Mrs. A. L. Hereford, Mrs. T. D. 
Masters, Mrs. Errett, Mrs. Pannel and 
Misses Price, Barker, Benner, Burr, 
Baumann, Foster, Lansden, Whitcomb 
and Wright. 
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Books with Illinois Backgrounds 
Compiled by ESTHER BARLOW, Chicago Public Library. 


ILLINOIS—-HISTORICAL 


Brown. The father. 

Catherwood. Story of Tonty. 
Clurg, 1890. 

Eggleston. The Graysons. 
tury, 1915. 

Eggleston. 
1907. 

Fletcher. Old settler stories. 
millan, 1917. 

Humphrey. Illinois. Bobbs, 1917. 

Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 
Illinois — Resources — Develop- 
ments—Possibilities. 

McNeil. Tonty of the iron hand. 
Dutton, 1925. 

McNeil. Totem of the Black Hawk. 
Dutton, 1914. 

Mather. Making of Illinois. Flana- 
gan, Rev. 1926. 

Osman. Last of the great Indian 
tribe (Originally pub. under the 
title of ‘Starved Rock’). Flana- 
gan, 1923. 

Parish. Man with the iron hand. 
Houghton, 1913. 

Parrish. Historic 
Clurg., 1914. 

Reed. Tales of a vanishing river. 
John Lane, 1920. 


Day, 1928. 
Mc- 


Cen- 
Long knives. 


Lothrop, 
Mac- 


Illinois. Mc- 


Thwaites. Down historic water- 
ways. McClurg, 1902. 
CHICAGO 
Addams. Twenty years at Hull 
House. Macmillan, 1925. 


American Publishers Corporation. 
Chicago—the world’s youngest 
great city. Chicago, 1929. 

Bowen. Growing up with a city. 
Macmillan, 1926. 


Campbell. Our city—Chicago. 
Scribner, 1930. 

Cook. By gone days in Chicago. 
McClurg. 

Ferber. So big. Doubleday, 1924. 

Hall. Story of Chicago. Rand, 
1924. 

Helm. Fort Dearborn massacre. 
McNally, 1912. 

Kinzie. Wau-bun. Rand, 1901 o. p. 

Kirkland. Chicago yesterdays. 
Daughaday & Co., 1919. 

Lyback. Nayka, the Indian boy. 
Addington Press, 1932. 

MacHarg. Indian drum. Little, 
1917. 

May. Prairie Pirates. Duffield, 
1932. 

Quaife. Chicago’s highways — old 


and new. D. F. Keller Co., 1928. 
Quaife. Chicago and the Old North- 


west. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1913. 
Sandburg. Chicago poems. Holt, 
1916. 
Shackleton. Book of Chicago. 
Penn, 1920. 

LINCOLN 


Babcock. Little Abe Lincoln. Lip- 
pincott, 1926. 

Babcock. Soul of Anne Rutledge. 
Lippincott, 1919. 

Bacheller. Man for the ages. Bobbs, 
1919. 

Madison. Lincoln. Penn, 1928. 

Sandburg. Abe Lincoln grows up. 
Harcourt, 1928. 

Tarbell. Boy scout’s life of Lincoln. 
Macmillan, 1921. 


Reference Section 


Chairman: 


ELIZABETH G. ABRAHAM, Bloomington. 


Directed Group Thinking 
By JULIA E. BAILY, Public Library, Galesburg. 


Directed group thinking as we de- 
fine it, is instructing with authority 
the course or procedure of a number 
of persons brought together to create 


an idea or formulate an opinion. The 
Library is the outstanding agency of 
the community for self-education for 
all ages; and the Reference Depart- 
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ment has as its central motivation the 
compilation of material on any given 
subjects which happen to be the choice 
of a patron. Such subjects are sub- 
mitted by study clubs, social clubs, 
lecture groups, religious organizations 
or student classes, thus, directed group 
thinking is a phase of the Adult Edu- 
cation program whereby we are at- 
tempting through selected topics to di- 
rect the reading and study of our adult 
groups. 


People are sincerely eager for the 
accomplishment of definite objectives 
for the good of society; and it be- 
comes the duty of the Reference Li- 
brarian to supervise “Putting Knowl- 
edge to Work”. Reference aid in this 
phase represents sources of informa- 
tion, channels for disseminating infor- 
mation and leadership in the use of 
information. 


The club group’s primary interest is 
toward the adjustment of a number of 
persons, so that functioning will be 
more efficient, a co-operative attitude 
will be instilled, a stronger positive 
leadership developed and a recognition 
of the public as well as individual in- 
terests fostered. The study club pre- 
sents a group organized for study of 
literary subjects, international rela- 
tions, foreign countries or home cul- 
ture. The social club seeks informa- 
tion on games, decorations and pro- 
grams ; while the lecture groups whose 
choice of reading may be directed by 
professor or lecturer, seeks additional 
information on related subject matter. 
The religious group seeks courage in 
its belief or refutation of modern re- 
ligious thought. 


Work with a member of the student 
class necessitates the exploratory ap- 
proach to any subject. He needs to 
survey his subject, and the literature 
on it in order to discover associated 
and related information, and to be able 
to note significant facts, illustrations, 
and locate clues to a given subject. 
Here the Reference Librarian finds 
herself as an intermediary; defining 
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debate questions, analysing topics or 
selecting the best subject from a list 
of given topics. It is a very delicate 
and trusting position, since her analy- 
sis and guidance is the basis for the 
survey which the student does make. 

The widest division in groups where 
directed thinking is applied is between 
the student type of thinker and the 
active person of affairs, who uses in- 
formation as a stepping stone to other 
activity. This offers a challenge, and 
in the latter case it is the necessity of 
stressing service rather than method, 
of analysing printed information 
rather than organizing it. Therefore, 
distribution of information in con- 
trast to the collecting and filing of ma- 
terials is most important. 


The procedure of directing the 
group thinking cannot be a definite 
stereotyped process, to use for any or 
all occasions. It is rather the estab- 
lishment of a personal relationship be- 
tween Librarian and Patron, Patron 
and Library. There are some factors 
which must be considered in adapting 
methods and administrative policies 
to the service requirements of differ- 
ent groups and organizations. <A 
knowledge of the group one is direct- 
ing so that the subject and materials 
may be suitable for it is essential. This 
approach is usually made through the 
Program Committee appointed to 
work out the details of a series of ten 
to eighteen programs, all relatively as- 
sociated. This applies more directly 
to the study club or those who assem- 
ble a yearly program. The major con- 
sideration of the Librarian is to direct 
this committee toward choosing sub- 
jects on which usable material may be 
located and thus it demands a knowl- 
edge of current events, local and na- 
tional as well as international. Sug- 
gestions may be found through the use 
of former programs or those compiled 
by study clubs in other localities. To 
give a specific example I am citing one 
program which has recently been 


worked out by one of our local clubs 
the 


which chose “Scandinavia in 
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Thirteenth Century”, as its year’s pro- 
gram. The subjects in order were: 


Program 1—Prehistoric Scandinavia. 
Relics of Stone, Bronze and 
Iron ages. 


Program 2—The migrations into South- 
ern Europe. 
Ornaments and works in 
metal. 


Program 3—The Beowulf Saga and So- 
cial life in 6th and 7th 
centuries. 

Northern Runic monuments 
and relics. 


Program 4—The Eddas and Mythology 
of the Northland. 
The Viking Age. 


Program 5—The Sagas and cultural life 
in the North. 


Program 6—The Viking expeditions to 
the British Isles. 


Program 7—Other Viking expeditions. 
Viking architecture and 
ships. 


Program 8—King Harald and unification 
of Norway. 
Saga of Eric the Red and 
Colonization of Greenland. 


Program 9—King Olav and Christianity. 
Lief Erikssen and discovery 
of America. 


Program 10—Social Life and homes in 
the 11th century. 
Kristin Lavransdatter—Book 
Review. 


Program 11—12th century monasteries 
and churches. 
Master of Hestviken—Book 
Review. 


The work of the Librarian is by no 
means finished when the club pro- 
grams with its titles and subtitles has 
been selected. The individual mem- 
bers appear at due intervals seeking 
knowledge of their allotted subject. It 
is here that the work of compiling 
bibliographies appears, the selecting of 
those articles which are most closely 
related to the subject matter and com- 
prehensive to the reader so that he 
may present to his group an interest- 
ing, coherent paper rather than one 
which contains merely statements and 
facts. To the Librarian falls the task 
of placing before the reader the arti- 
cles in as logical a manner as possible, 
discarding materials only partially re- 
lated to the subject. I do not mean 
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that the members of these groups can- 
not assemble their own material, but if 
we are to carry out our project of 
directed group thinking, we find it 
highly advisable to place the most us- 
able materials before the reader. If 
we leave the patron to find his own 
materials and to do his own research, 
we can be assured of one of two com- 
ments that he may make; either that 
there was little usable material on his 
subject or that there was so much he 
did not know what to use. I feel sure 
that other Reference Librarians can 
corroborate this assertion. 


We have standard files of bibliogra- 
phies on timely subjects, but more of- 
ten the patron calls and leaves the 
subject, then appears later to do the 
work. This gives us the opportunity 
of assembling the bibliography and 
having ready for use the magazine 
articles, books or encyclopaedias, so 
that the patron may readily start work 
on the material. 


In the Galesburg Public Library, 
book reviews constitute about 25% of 
our requests for assistance. Here the 
Book Review Digest and its refer- 
ences furnish the patron with ideas 
on how to go about choosing the es- 
sential points of interest in the book. 
Our direction takes form in selecting 
the best reviews, and guidance in the 
use of publications especially devoted 
to book reviews. This research often 
calls for materials on a_ publication 
which makes it very advisable to keep 
back files of the recognized book re- 
view publications. 


The present trend of Social Welfare 
has given us contact with the study of 
social conditions in this country as 
well as those abroad. The fact that 
unemployment relief measures are 
constantly being placed before the pub- 
lic, brings the social club to the Li- 
brary to study the situation. That the 
Librarian attempts to give all avail- 
able information from welfare maga- 
zines and current newspapers and to 
be as nearly as possible a social service 
investigation department and informa- 
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tion bureau is evidenced by the fact 
that many local needs to be met are 
under the consideration of a commit- 
tee which first acquaints itself with 
Federal and State information. It is 
our work then to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with magazines of this na- 
ture, news articles and information re- 
leased for publication. We have also 
found considerable material in munici- 
pal publications on what other cities 
are doing or have done and thus we 
are able to direct that committee to- 
ward choosing a plan best suited to 
that community. 


What we have attempted to do is 
to develop a sense of responsibility on 
the part of the group as to the use of 
Library tools as well as assimilation 
of information as contained in these 
tools. Bibliographies, Reader’s Guide, 
Indexes and Catalogues are compiled 
primarily for the Librarian to thrust 
upon the public, but before we can 
thrust them, we must explain their 
use. Some libraries may think it un- 
wise to devote much time to club 
women and the programs for selected 
groups, since all books, periodicals, 
guides and tools are marked so they 
can get them and not disturb the Li- 
brarian who may have more important 
research to occupy her time. This may 
tend to develop a greater use of the 
Library through mechanical aids, but 
in the smaller Reference Department 
the immediate result is lack of patron- 
age, and the final result is that the 
study club is of little value to the 
Community where groups might have 
maintained a continued use of the Li- 
brary and a stimulus to the general 
public. After all this is merely the 
result of the contact of the individual 
with the subject matter which appeals 
to his reading mind. Thus by con- 
stantly holding up to view the writ- 
ings on some field well done, and ade- 
quately covered, the Reference De- 
partment can undoubtedly make a dis- 
tinct contribution to the group and to 
the community which fosters that 


group. 
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Galesburg, a city of 29,000 and a 
five fold city of education, commerce, 
railroads, industries and agriculture 
has seven commercial schools, colleges 
and academies, 3 Junior High Schools, 
1 Senior High School and nine grade 
schools. We have 17 study clubs and 
65 clubs and lodges besides four men’s 
study groups which we have served 
for programs, information, data and 
general study. We are fortunate in 
having a separate Reference Depart- 
ment, which contains a Municipal Ref- 
erence Unit, Government publications 
and a complete file of magazines listed 
in the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature, and a Department excep- 
tionally strong in bound volumes of pe- 
riodicals. This coupled with the many 
timely Reference Books helps us to 
be very adequately prepared to meet 
these many demands. We find that 
it really takes very little of our time 
to give these patrons some individual 
assistance and personal attention; it 
not only fosters their interest in read- 
ing, but it has produced efficiency in 
our Reference Department and a De- 
partment equal in use to that of the 
Circulating Department. 


I have purposely omitted a discus- 
sion of High School and College stu- 
dent groups and debate teams, since 
the work with such groups is more 
strictly reference work; there is little 
direction of thinking in such cases. 
We merely assemble all available ma- 
terial on the subject under discussion 
and the debate teams then work out 
their discussions as they think best. 


With proper organization and a lib- 
eral co-operation between the Refer- 
ence Librarian and the community the 
opportunities for service are almost 
limitless, however there is a limit. to 
the work that can be accomplished on 
the Library side for the promotion of 
intellectual life and general culture, 
unless we foster and promote ideas 
of community interest when directing 
these groups. A little extra time spent 
with the student or club patron shows 
our interest in Library work and thus 
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in our community, and I can person- 
ally say that the direct benefits of this 


Report on Questionnaire: 
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service are: increased patronage and 
a greater respect for the Library. 


“The Service of the Public Library to Com- 


munity Clubs and Organizations” 
By ESTHER MORRISON, Withers Library, Bloomington. 


One day last summer, the tempera- 
ture registering one hundred degrees 
in the shade, you were sitting at your 
desk, surrounded with work that had 
to be finished before the long-antici- 
pated vacation could be taken. When 
the postman placed a long, heavy en- 
velope in front of you, you probably 
looked at it dubiously and any fears 
you may have had were confirmed 
when you saw it was a questionnaire. 
You may have vowed not to read it, 
let alone answer it. But good nature 
and a feeling of loyalty to a fellow- 
librarian caused you to open it, to read 
it, and in most cases to return it, full 
of valuable material for which we 
thank you. We trust that from this 
summary you may receive enough in- 
formation to compensate for time ex- 
pended. 

Since we had neither the time nor 
money to send a commission to visit 
you, we did what seemed the next best 
thing, although a questionnaire is not 
considered a very scientific way of 
gathering information. And the first 
answer we received, and eagerly 
opened, echoed this opinion. The li- 
brarian said that she was returning 
our questionnaire unanswered for two 
reasons: first, because she had made a 
rule never to answer the numerous 
questionnaires which came to the li- 
brary. Secondly, because this type, 
where the answers must be the opin- 
ion of the librarian who answers, 
would give no accurate scientific data 
and would therefore be useless. We 
were rather discouraged for a few 
days until others answered in a more 
cheerful vein. One was kind enough 
to say that it was a worthy piece of 
research which she believed had not 
been done on such an inclusive scale. 

The general subject of the ques- 
tionnaire was “The Service of the 


Public Library to Community Clubs 
and Organizations”, and our purpose 
was to summarize the work of the ref- 
erence department in relation to vari- 
ous groups, to find out what is being 
done now and how, if possible, it may 
be done more effectively. 54 question- 
naires were sent out—5 to Iowa, 6 to 
Wisconsin, 5 to Ohio, 6 to Indiana, 4 
to Michigan, and 28 to Illinois. Li- 
braries of different types were select- 
ed, a few in the larger cities, some 
in smaller places, some in industrial 
centers, and others in cultural ones. 48 
of the 54 were returned to us, only 
two of them being unchecked. The 
questions asked were mainly concern- 
ing the types of clubs helped, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the literary club and 
its program. We were especially 
pleased that such cities as Indianapo- 
lis, Cleveland and Cincinnati gracious- 
ly took time to answer in detail. 
The first question asked was to esti- 
mate as closely as possible the number 
of clubs calling for aid. The larger 
cities found this difficult, but smaller 
libraries gave exact information. The 
numbers range from 4, to 91 in Evans- 
ton and 108 in Galesburg. The gen- 
eral average was about 30. Secondly, 
we listed types of organizations of 
women, of men, and of women and 
men together. The following wom- 
en’s organizations received the most 
help in the order mentioned: literary 
clubs, missionary societies, the D. A. 
R., church clubs, Mothers’ Clubs, Sun- 
day School classes, and the Woman’s 
Club. We found that the missionary 
societies and church clubs played a 
large part in reference work, which is 
a challenge to know the best that is 
being published in religious lines, in 
both books and periodicals. Along 
this line of reading, greater interest 
was shown in world problems, such as 
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Disarmament, peace questions and ra- 
cial questions, and in books of gen- 
eral religious, and _ social interest 
rather than purely denominational ma- 
terial. 


One librarian reported what must 
be true of many, that their young peo- 
ple’s groups and missionary societies 
make frequent requests for devotional 
and biographical material and books 
of religious education, though another 
wrote that so far as she could learn, 
church groups did not study world 
problems—church meetings were 
usually missionary societies and ad- 
dressed by returned missionaries giv- 
ing reports of their achievements. 


More than twenty lists indicated 
that the following groups were being 
represented: Business and Profession- 
al women, Y. W. C. A., debating so- 
cieties, Association of University 
Women, Girl Scouts, educational so- 
rorities, Camp Fire Girls, and Girl 
Reserves. 


Women’s Clubs, (colored), Lodges, 
Home Economics Clubs, The Home 
Bureau, Women’s Clubs, Junior, were 
underscored from 19 to 12 times, re- 
spectively. Other names _ inserted 
were Book Clubs, Catholic Ladies 
Guild, Garden Club, Music Club, 
Camera Club, League of Women Vot- 
ers, Southern Women’s Club, and 
Luncheon Clubs. 


Men’s organizations showed simi- 
lar results. Boy Scouts led with 35 
checks. Church Clubs, debating so- 
cieties, Sunday School classes, and 
Y. M. C. A. followed closely. Evi- 
dently in some places lodges and busi- 
ness men’s organizations such as Ro- 
tary and Kiwanis, request more help 
than they do in Bloomington, for here, 
as is often the case, outside speakers 
or local entertainers furnish the pro- 
gram. The Farm Bureau, College 
Alumni Association, Photography, 
Garden, Agriculture, Game, Chess and 
Checkers, Business Men’s, Advertis- 
ing, and Mileage Clubs were each 
checked a few times. 
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In groups of both men and women, 
the P. T. A. stands far ahead, al- 
though in Bloomington the women do 
the work and the men visit only oc- 
casionally. Numbers of mothers have 
called for books concerning the school 
and the child and for books on the 
P. T. A. lists. 


Garden clubs are evidently quite ac- 
tive in a large number of places. We 
do a great deal of work with ours, 
especially in the spring, when the gar- 
den instinct comes to the fore in most 
of us. 


Several librarians mentioned dra- 
matic clubs as important factors in 
their community life. Help is given 
in selecting suitable plays, in obtain- 
ing reviews of plays and pictures of 
settings. Some of our most interest- 
ing experiences have been hunting for 
pictures of old Roman standards and 
scrolls for the play “Julius Caesar”, 
the kind of sails used on boats in the 
time of Christ for the Passion Play, 
both given by the Consistory Players ; 
“Sun-up” and “Doll’s House” settings 
for the Community Players, and “Si- 
las Lapham” costume pictures for the 
High School Players. Debating so- 
cieties all rank high; music, art, 
Americanization and adult education 
classes trailing not far behind. Among 
clubs written in were 4-H clubs, Men- 
tal Hygiene Society, Book Review 
Club, a Bird Club, and a Historical 
Society. 

Women’s literary clubs still call 
most persistently and continuously on 
the reference department for help. 
Nineteen reported that there were 
more literary clubs than five years 
ago, ten said there were fewer, ten 
said the same number, and four gave 
no answer. In our own town, of 18 
literary clubs for which we prepare 
programs, none have been formed in 
the last five years and only one or two 
in the last ten. They may be hold- 
ing their own, but more than a major- 
ity of the members are middle-aged 
or elderly women. This leaves us with 
the question whether younger women 
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are seeking another type of recreation 
and cultural improvement. 


Are social clubs taking the place of 
literary ones? 7 said “yes”, 19 said 
“no”, 7 answered “somewhat” and 10 
did not commit themselves. The 
Michigan State Library reports that 
they feel that the literary club is on 
the decline and that they receive more 
requests for individual use than as a 
member of the group. They also be- 
lieve that the literary club is more ac- 
tive in smaller than in larger towns. 


In attempting to secure a compari- 
son of the work done in the literary 
clubs for the last five or ten years, we 
asked a number of questions concern- 
ing the reading of various types of 
books. Whether the range of reading 
was broader or narrower, all answered 
“broader” except one, who said there 
was not much change. 39 said that 
the quality of reading was better while 
3 were doubtful, one saying that it 
was too subjective a matter to judge. 
“Do the members put more or less 
time on papers?” brought forth a var- 
ied response. 22 said “more time’, 11 
said “less”, “depends on the person”, 
said one, and 2 were doubtful. “It 
takes less time to prepare a paper be- 
cause they know better how to use the 
library’s resources” is an interesting 
comment and one which may be true 
in a number of cases. One librarian 
said that she believed the women put 
as little time as possible on their pa- 
pers after the library spent much time 
and thought on them. 


It was almost unanimously agreed 
that more nonfiction is being read than 
five years ago, but there was more dis- 
agreement in the particular fields. In 
religion, for instance, 17 said “more”, 
12 said “less”, 4 said “the same” and 
2 were doubtful. A larger number 
than might be expected said less 
science was being read. This is rather 
surprising for the scientific age in 
which we live. There is a much 
greater demand for sociology, econom- 
ics, travel and drama. 
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40 said that more biography was 
being read, none said less, and only 
one the same amount. Two or three 
mentioned that twice as much was 
called for. 


There was quite a disagreement as 
to whether more history was read, 19 
saying “more” and 12 “less.” 

All agreed that more realistic than 
romantic literature is requested al- 
though one librarian commented that 
more romantic literature is still being 
read in the country. 


Subject matter in club programs 
does keep up-to-date, think all but 
four, who say “fairly well”. One re- 
marks that though the subject matter 
is current, the wording of the topics 
is sometimes very antiquated, indi- 
cating the use of old programs. 

Another fault that may be found 
with club programs is the unintellig- 
ible wording of subjects. Many of 
you have no doubt been called upon 
to interpret for the writer of a paper 
the exact meaning of a topic because 
a program committee could not do so. 
Only last week a member of a club 
in a nearby town sought information 
on “The Dying Traditionalism of the 
South”. This sounded to us like part 
of a North Carolina Extension pro- 
gram. We soon discovered that the 
program committee, thinking to make 
it a little simpler, had changed it from 
“Moribund Traditionalism”. Even 
this simplification failed them when 
the time for preparing the paper ar- 
rived. 

“Subject matter keeps up-to-date 
because program committees confer 
with the librarian” is a humorous slant 
on the affair, but is probably the real 
reason after all. 

“We feel that anything the library 
can do to induce women to put their 
time on matters of civic interest and 
importance, and on such problems as 
world peace and disarmament, rather 
than on the rivers of South America 
and the usual miscellaneous literary 
program, should be done” was well- 
said and draws an Amen from us all. 
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Miscellaneous topics are more often 
preferred in planning programs—at 
least 20 librarians think so, while only 
12 said one subject. The miscellan- 
eous are used more often in smaller 
towns, perhaps because resources are 
scarcer, and in new clubs; whereas 
clubs in larger towns and older, more- 
established ones prefer one-subject 
programs. Sometimes after using one 
topic one year, the members welcome 
variety by having a miscellaneous pro- 
gram the next year. 


It was a rather pleasant surprise to 
discover that club women still prefer 
special subjects, in the proportion of 
nearly 3 to 1 to book reviews, yet one 
community reports what seems to be 
a worthwhile “Novel Club,” which re- 
views a novel, not necessarily a new 
one, each meeting throughout the 
year. The main paper is a review of 
the book; another member gives a 
sketch of the author’s life. A list of 
topics for discussion is prepared by 
the leader and given to the other mem- 
bers a month ahead in order to pro- 
mote definite and worthwhile discus- 
sion of the next book. 


Thirty reference librarians assist in 
planning programs while 8 help some- 
what in conferring with committees. 
One said she did if asked and one if 
allowed to do so. One had not helped 
for the last four years and four said 
definitely “no.” When we asked for 
resources found helpful in planning 
programs, we had hoped we might find 
a number of new helps. Only a few 
were mentioned. There were the usual 
ones to which we turn, such as back 
files of programs of local clubs, the 
Reader’s Guide, Current Book Re- 
views, Publishers’ Announcements, 
programs in magazines, content tables 
of basic books, reference shelves, de- 
bate annuals, encyclopedias, booklists, 
pamphlet material, and the important 
one of drawing “suggestions from our 
own heads.” 


How delighted we were that 14 peo- 
ple mentioned our old friends, Univer- 
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sity of Iowa and University of North 
Carolina Extension bulletins, which we 
find so helpful. 

Cleveland mentions particularly leaf- 
lets prepared by “Better Homes and 
Gardens”, such as “Source Material 
for Club Programs,” “The Well-Or- 
ganized Garden Club,” etc. and also 
study outlines on fifty topics published 
by the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. They keep a clipping file of club 
programs gathered from all sorts of 
sources arranged in topical and con- 
secutive manner, sometimes syllabi of 
lectures or theses, sometimes programs 
they have helped committees to com- 
pile which are sufficiently useful to 
preserve. They also index, as we do, 
those programs which follow a definite 
topic through the club year. 

A. L. A. publications, including R. 
W. A. P., received mention several 
times, as did the little booklet, Henry’s 
“Helps for Club Program Makers” 
and the Book Review Digest. Some 
made use of study outlines put out by 
definite organizations such as Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
Child Study Association, General and 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
as Illinois and Iowa, National Federa- 
tion of Arts, Drama League and 
Michigan and other alumni lists, etc. 

The Michigan State Library has its 
own helps for club programs which it 
constantly circulates, and Wisconsin 
has its State Library Commission. 


Definite books mentioned were: 


Neilson—Roads to Knowledge. 

Felsenthal—Readable books. 

Perkins—Program making and record 
keeping. 

LeCron & McElroy—How to be a club- 
woman. 

Richards—Manual for club women. 


Roberts—Club women’s handybook of 
programs. 


Bibliographies we find helpful which 
were not mentioned are the “Inter- 
national Mind Alcove Booklist,” pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, League of Nations 
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and National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War, lists. One person men- 
tioned Shepard’s “Index to Illustra- 
tions”. This caused us to smile as we 
suspected she had the picture complex 
as badly as we have it since our pic- 
ture collection and its circulation have 
grown so enormously. Our clubs of all 
types make use of the pictures, calling 
for everything from Phoenician ships 
to painting and sculpture of George 
Washington. 


We wrote to two outstanding maga- 
zines that had at one time conducted 
sections of special interest to club 
women and asked why these had been 
discontinued. One answered that it 
was frankly an experiment. They 
found that while the department stimu- 
lated some interest, it did not create 
enough to warrant the establishment 
of an additional staff. Another reason 
was the waning in interest and im- 
portance of women’s clubs. 


In answer to our question “Is the 
Woman’s Club as active now as five 
years ago,” 20 said that the club was 
as active, 9 that it was not, and 2 were 
doubtful. Seven did not answer, one 
said that its activities had entirely 
changed. 


Referring to the annual register of 
women’s clubs, we found that in our 
own state membership in the last five 
years has dropped from 72,000 to 
66,000. In some of the larger towns, 
for instance Gary, Indiana and Joliet, 
the club has increased from a thousand 
to 1,200. Some of the larger cities have 
a membership of 1000 to 1,500, with 
waiting lists. In the smaller places, 
there seems to be decided loss in mem- 
bership of the Woman’s Club. Michi- 
gan State Library feels that it is losing 
ground right along and in many places 
membership is being taken over by 
special groups ; such as the Child Study 
Club. As the Woman’s Club has been 
giving less time and effort to its pro- 
gram, fewer definite results have been 
achieved, and its grasp is slipping. 
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The Christian Science Monitor re- 
ports a questionnaire distributed by 
the Des Moines Woman’s Club to test 
the members’ capacity for straight 
thinking and a knowledge of world 
affairs. It contains such questions as 
“Should the U. S. join the World 
Court ?”; “Would the cause of world 
peace be advanced by the UV. S. joining 
the League ?” ; “Should all world debts 
be cancelled?”’; “Is high tariff detri- 
mental?”; “Is federal aid to states 
paternalistic ?” ; “Should we have a de- 
partment of education?’; “Do you 
gather all your own facts or accept 
unchallenged the opinion of others?” ; 
“Do you give at least a half hour every 
day to quiet, deliberate meditation ?” 

In answer to our question “Are 
women more interested in politics and 
civic matters than five years ago?”’, 33 
said “yes,” although there were some 
qualified answers, such as, “Only small 
groups of women, like the American 
Association of University Women are 
really more interested”. Bloomington 
has this year one club studying “Our 
city government and its department 
duties,” “The council of our city gov- 
ernment,” “The Illinois Supreme 
Court,” “Party platforms and candi- 
dates.” These topics and the questions 
asked by the Des Moines club would 
have been very foreign a few years 
ago. 

Cleveland reports that the work of 
their literary clubs while still maintain- 
ing their original status as cultural 
clubs, is definitely and increasingly in- 
terested in national and international 
affairs. 


Two questions that brought very in- 
teresting responses were “Has the 
radio caused a use of library re- 
sources?” which was almost unani- 
mously answered in the affirmative, 
and “Has the movie caused the reading 
of better literature?”’, which was gen- 
erally answered in the negative. Three 
said it caused a reading of both better 
and worse literature, depending upon 
the story screened, but “the movies 
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being what they are makes the in- 
creased reading definitely on the worse 
side.” Aren’t there more requests for 
“Tarzan of the Apes” and Zane Grey 
than for Barrie’s “Quality Street” and 
“Disraeli”? For instance, “Anna Ka- 
renina” was so changed and mutilated 
that it was no wonder that a woman 
asked for “Karen’s lastest book on 
love”, that being the title of the movie. 


The radio, we believe, is and will be 
still more effective for good. On our 
bulletin boards are listed at all times 
the worthwhile latest features, such as 
“You and Your Government” and the 
University of Chicago projects. We 
feel that this pays, and our patrons 
like it. We have many calls for books 
by popular lecturers such as Lowell 
Thomas, Carveth Wells, and Dr. 
Fosdick. 


In the last section of our question- 
naire which we called “The Library 
and the Community”, we asked if you 
encouraged the use of the library 
buildings by community groups. 19 
said “yes”, and 15 said they could not 
because they had no auditorium or ex- 
tra room. One said that the board 
wouldn’t allow it. Couldn’t that board 
be educated to the value of the library 
interesting itself in the life of the com- 
munity? Others said they extended 
the privilege but didn’t advertise. 

Talks given by librarians from the 
26 who answered ranged from 2 to 
190, the last at Evansville, Indiana. 
Most of them were before women’s 
organizations and P. T. A.’s. The 
library at Toledo reported 8 talks be- 
fore men. 

We gathered incidentally some very 
interesting suggestions on the libraries 
making themselves known to the clubs. 
Indianapolis says that when they 
moved to their new location which was 
farther from the center of the business 
district than they had been before, 
they sent out special letters and gave 
talks at the monthly meetings of clubs 
for three or four years. By that time 
the clubs were so accustomed to call- 
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ing upon the library that they felt no 
special need to continue. 


In Des Moines the reference li- 
brarian writes that they send each 
spring a circular letter to clubs in 
which they offer help in the making of 
programs. This year they held a 
“Club Program Institute” to which 
they invited program committees and 
presidents, and talks were given on 
“The Good Points of a Club Pro- 
gram” and “Helps Available in the 
Reference Department for Club Work- 
ers.” In August they go over the pro- 
grams received and prepare a bibliog- 
raphy for each topic assigned and then 
write a circular letter to each member 
telling her that her topic is looked up 
and ready. 


Others also mentioned that they pre- 
pare a bibliography for each topic, as 
we do ourselves, and find it quite a 
help to have it ready when the women 
come for their material. 

In Cincinnati the Field Representa- 
tive makes the chief contacts with va- 
rious organizations, attends the meet- 
ings, addresses groups, and has charge 
of library exhibits at expositions. The 
Readers’ Bureau assists program com- 
mittees to outline their year’s work and 
then a member of the reference de- 
partment helps individuals in collect- 
ing materials. 

The Chicago Legler Branch reports 
that the librarian is a member of all 
the larger and more active clubs, holds 
office, and assists the program commit- 
tee. In this way they keep well in 
touch with all of the activities of the 
community. 

Flint, Michigan, also has a staff 
member on all important educational 
committees. Their answers indicate an 
unusually strong community spirit. 
They keep a regular book deposit in the 
club rooms of the largest club, one 
which embraces all auto workers and 
their families. They keep a bulletin 
board of all lectures, concerts, pro- 
grams, etc open to the public. They 
serve many clubs, also, of foreign- 
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born as Italian and Czech, being the 
only library that mentions such work, 
although we know it is done by many 
others. 

The Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission sent us an interesting report 
of their work with organizations. Miss 
Schraze holds the chairmanship of 
Literary and Library Extension in the 
Wisconsin Federation of Clubs, so the 
women feel a personal acquaintance 
and call on her more frequently. The 
small towns plan their programs with 
her, file them there, and the Commis- 
sion then sends out books needed to 
cover each program about three weeks 
before the date of the meeting to the 
person responsible for the paper. 
Country organizations are more apt to 
ask for material for single meetings 
instead of planning in advance. Their 
club program chairmen are very open 
to suggestion. Many ask for advice 
and are sent outlines on various sub- 
jects. Last year in answer to 129 re- 
quests, 412 outlines were sent. There 
was, too, a continuous demand for 
lists of good recent books to review. 
A list of forty books was enclosed 
which they exhibited at the District 
Federation meetings, four of fiction, 
and the rest good recent non-fiction. 
Radio talks for publicity are also re- 
ported in a few places. 


A regrettable condition is read be- 
tween the answers or stated plainly in 
some responses. Some Ohio and Cook 
County libraries, especially, have had 
their work with organizations very se- 
riously hindered by the financial situa- 
tion. One library reported 4 librarians 
to 23,000 people and that they were so 
rushed that their reference and out- 
side work was being sadly neglected. 
Decreased community service results 
immediately from decreased staff. 

To show the bright side, however, 
we read in a recent magazine article 
of a survey made in Cleveland to find 
out what opportunities for adult edu- 
cation were at the disposal of the un- 
employed. It was found that more 
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people were using the Public Library 
and all of its 33 branches, drawing out 
more books, and spending more hours 
in the library than ever before. The 
Readers’ Advisor Service at the li- 
brary was directing the reading of in- 
creasing numbers of these unemployed 
young people who wanted to continue 
systematic study. Noonday clubs, so- 
cial, civic, and religious groups were 
also devoting themselves with a new 
zeal to a study of problems that beset 
our social order and our government. 
Of course most of this would be true 
of all our libraries at this time, if a 
survey were taken. 


For some minutes and a number of 
pages we have discussed what the 
library does for the clubs. We had 
one librarian who suggested that we 
discuss what the clubs can do for the 
library and gave examples of what 
they have done for hers. The Drama 
Club has given $100 for 15 years an- 
nually for dramatic literature. The 
D. A. R. has given annually books on 
genealogy, and money for simple 
books to help in the Americanization 
work. The Bird Club has given 
money for bird charts, pictures, or 
books. The Garden and Art clubs 
have given money for garden and art 
books. The P. T. A. of different 
schools have given money for books 
for school libraries and their catalog- 
ing. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Elks headed a drive for 
library funds to offset their cut in 
budget. 

For the fiftieth birthday of the 
library many organizations contributed 
money for the purchase of reference 
books from a list of the library’s 
needs. 

This is such a unique and important 
contribution to our subject that I have 
practically quoted in full, hoping that 
some of the rest of us may get sug- 
gestions that will help us at this time. 
It is said that a person loves the one 
most for which he does the most. So 
might it not work with us, and the 
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clubs regain a new interest and benefit 
in the library through the help they 
give. 

Although this is rather irrelevant, 
an interesting comment on the puzzle 
craze was made by one librarian. “We 
are sometimes provoked by the wear 
and tear on our dictionaries and the 
ridiculous demands that people make, 
but it is an excellent way for many 
people who would never otherwise do 
so to become acquainted with the li- 
brary’s resources.” This is the Polly- 
anna method of looking at it, but per- 
haps it would behoove us to make the 
best of our opportunities. 

I think we should share with you a 
few encouraging remarks, such as “We 
feel that we are very strongly a part 
of the community. The nature of the 
calls on us for every activity shows 
this.’ Another, “The library is a 
clearing-house for all sorts of infor- 
mation, for many types of organiza- 
tions.” Another—“Our contacts with 
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civic, literary, and religious groups are 
of frequent and mutual benefit.” 


So in conclusion—whether our li- 
brary is serving our community as it 
should depends largely on its individ- 
ual atmosphere. With Des Moines 
are we saying, “We are trying to do 
away with red tape and create a 
friendly atmosphere” ? 


Are we keeping a pulse on the gen- 
eral thinking of the people? It seems 
that the only way to do it is to identify 
ourselves completely with the com- 
munity. We noticed that it was not 
the libraries who were “bothered by 
clubs” but the ones who were most in- 
terested in their groups that sent in 
the most worthwhile reports, who 
seemed glad to do it, and who were 
getting the best results. Shall we con- 
sider this as a challenge as we return 
to our community to proclaim to it 
that the library is its best friend and 
wants nothing better than to serve it? 


Problems of the Patron of 1932 
By PEARL I. FIELD, Legler Branch, Chicago. 


This analysis of the problems of 
the patron of 1932 is given from per- 
sonal experiences in the reading and 
reference room of the Henry E. Leg- 
ler Regional Branch, which is situated 
five miles due west of the central 
library, in the heart of the great West 
Side, the industrial section of the city. 
The patrons who come to the library 
have a background of twenty-one for- 
eign countries. They come from great 
colonies of foreign people settled 
around the industrial plants and from 
scattered groups who have _ been 
crowded out and separated from their 
original settlements by the expansion 
of the city. It is a typical American 
melting pot community. 


The patrons are the executives, the 
high officials of these great industries, 
the laborers, and clerical help, the 
small home owner and his family, the 
small and large business man and his 
staff, the apartment dweller and the 
school student. It is a community 


brought into being by the building of 
the Northwestern railroad shops and 
the subsequent growth of great indus- 
trial and business concerns like the 
Western Electric, Sears Roebuck, etc. 


The cultural interests are repre- 
sented by the professional people liv- 
ing in the district and by the second 
generation of the sturdy pioneers of 
this section. There is less demand 
made upon this branch for cultural 
reading than there would be on a 
branch in a truly residential or univer- 
sity neighborhood. No books have 
been purchased since May, 1931, and 
only magazines indexed in Reader’s 
Guide. All of which may color what 
I have to say about the patron of 1932. 

An increasing number of patrons 
has come to us this year to read and 
for reference service. The attendance 
has increased 33,000 and the reference 
questions 5000. Each day brings new 
faces. The people for the most part 
have never used the library before— 
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have never used any library. They are 
apologetic in manner, uncertain how 
to proceed. They wonder whether we 
can help them or not. There are 
many more women than we are accus- 
tomed to see, reading in the room dur- 
ing the day, many more middle aged 
men and women, many more shabby, 
poorly clad young men. Many of 
them come because they have no other 
place to go or because the library 
offers a mental refuge. Many hus- 
bands come—they tell us that they are 
not wanted around home during the 
day. Many unemployed uncles and 
older brothers bring the small children 
with them, while they come in for 
books. The room is crowded with the 
unemployed and with those who are 
spending lay-off periods or leisure in 
the library. They are either quietly 
reading, waiting patiently for the turn 
to better times, or they are energeti- 
cally and earnestly seeking to fight a 
way out by themselves. 


In making this analysis of the prob- 
lems of the patron of 1932, I have tried 
to ignore our regular requests, which 
are ever with us, although this year 
they have greatly increased due to the 
lack of books in the home—the demand 
for debates, school assignments, etc.— 
and have concentrated on the problems 
which are typical of the times and 
which tell the story of our day, and 
which may indicate the way we are to 
go, who knows? 


The opening months of the year 
brought a steady procession of cross- 
word and puzzle addicts. It seemed 
that every one in the community had 
decided to give Lady Luck one more 
chance. Every one was interested, 
the professional man, the illiterate, the 
old and the young, the fat and the 
lean. True it brought many persons 
who had never entered the library be- 
fore—who knew not the hushed voice 
nor the quiet step. It was a last flick- 
er from the easy days. By making the 
longest list of four-letter words, by 
supplying missing words, by identify- 
ing states of the Union from illustra- 
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tions, rewards of great value were to 
be attained. It was only necessary to 
get the dictionary and then sit pat, or 
ask the librarian to supply the missing 
information. It looked easy. From 
morning to night the endless chain 
wound itself from the entrance to the 
dictionaries and out again. The tele- 
phone rang continuously and the un- 
wary librarian was caught before she 
knew that she was simply supplying a 
three-letter word to complete the puz- 
zle. How much time was the library 
justified in giving to these patrons? 
What rights did one patron have over 
another in the continuous use of cer- 
tain books? Was the answering and 
research over the telephone legitimate 
service since a telephone call is in- 
sistent and all else has to be dropped 
to answer it? How ethical was it for 
the librarian having found the answer 
for one patron to pass it on to the 
next? Would these people become 
real users of the library? Assistants 
had to give much of their time to the 
settlement of disputes between the 
possessor of the coveted books and the 
long and patiently waiting line of puz- 
zle solvers. The library staff made a 
valiant effort to keep up its L. S. and 
to preserve dictionaries and sanity. It 
was a mad and hectic period which 
fortunately came to an end. We know 
there will be outbreaks again but it 
can never be as bad—the dictionaries 
have succumbed. 


Immediately after this strange 
phenomenon, an interesting phase of 
work began to crowd us. Legitimate 
demands began to press us hard. You 
were put to it to answer. We had 
feared that the belief in easily ac- 
quired fortune showed a disbelief in 
reality, but Lady Luck having failed 
to shower her favors, there was noth- 
ing left but cold and stern reality. 
With real American spirit the patron 
of 1932 began to take inventory of the 
ruins, to examine his potentialities, 
to foster and nourish secret ambitions 
and hidden desires. He could and 
would conquer and he turned to us 
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for practical help but he wanted it in 
a hurry. Too much time had been 
lost already. He displays little in- 
terest in economics, in poetry, in 
classical and _ historical references. 
Apparently he is not much interested 
in current events, aside from the com- 
ing election. Salesmanship and adver- 
tising are no longer popular subjects. 
He wants help—practical help to solve 
his personal problems. He has enforced 
leisure—less working time—and he 
wants to use it to fix up the house, 
repaint, re-screen, re-model. He 
wants a reading course on his job, to 
know more about it. He wants to 
brush up on _ forgotten languages. 
They will be useful in the future and 
he wants to be ready. He can use his 
spare time in doing extra work and 
so bring in an added penny or two and 
maybe achieve financial independence. 
If he is unemployed he wants to study 
to be ready for the job. He thinks he 
has found a sure and quick way to 
earn money—to have a business of his 
own. Being poor he brings his medi- 
cal and legal problems to the library. 
He cannot afford professional service. 





How far can the library go in offer- 
ing vocational advice? How deal with 
these people who in all sincerity and 
earnestness are trying to find a way 
out? What advice to give the woman 
of limited education, who, having 
been a bookkeeper of small experi- 
ence before her marriage now widow- 
ed with two children, wishes to be- 
come a C. P. A. and wants the library 
to outline a course of reading for 
home study? How to deal tactfully 
with the person who needs a doctor’s 
or lawyer’s advice. 


All day long come calls for mater- 
ial on breeding and care of dogs, the 
ever-popular tropical fish, poultry 
farming, rabbit raising, mushroom 
growing, fur-farming, bee culture, cos- 
tume design, commercial art as an oc- 
cupation, interior decoration, land- 
scape gardening, grape and cactus 
culture. A chemist wants material on 
treatment of leather—he is getting a 
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new job and wants to brush up. Ma- 
terial is wanted on apprenticeship in 
printing trades, a system for the classi- 
fication of merchandise in order to 
simplify the location of it, material 
on electrocuting bacteria in milk, how 
to make molds for celluloid dolls and 
other toys, what arrangement has Eng- 
land made with China about the Boxer 
indemnity fund for the purchase of 
locomotives (this from the head of a 
railway supply house.) A request is 
received for a reading course on grain 
for a stock market worker. A woman 
would like a list of objects manufac- 
tured in this country but not in Eur- 
ope, a friend of her brother’s living in 
Europe has successfully introduced 
the mop, what contribution can her 
brother make? What magazines are 
paying for poetry, and how much? 
Russian, German and Spanish gram- 
mars are in demand for studying for- 
gotten languages—getting ready for 
the future. A patron wants to locate 
a township in Michigan by degrees 
and minutes for locating a land pur- 
chase. <A borrower, indulging a hid- 
den desire, now that he has the time 
is studying history through the novel. 
He wants references on the Middle 
Ages and will continue until he com- 
pletes contemporary history. What 
have we on printing pictures on cloth, 
or coloring sugar blue ‘for baking? A 
patron is building a log cabin in the 
North Woods, he wants a book on the 
construction and the building of log 
furniture. Another is building a fire- 
place in his summer home and wants 
books on the construction and de- 
scription of various kinds. There are 
many calls for the repair and manufac- 
ture of Neon lights. The unemployed 
father’s entrance into the domestic 
scene was evidenced by a telephone 
call Legler received from a man who 
wanted to know what emerlettes were, 
being told he explained that the fam- 
ily was out and he had decided to sur- 
prise them with a frozen salad upon 
their return, but he was stumped when 
he came to emerelttes in the recipe. 
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Another call from a man who came in 
a great hurry to get some books on 
preserving and jelly-making. His wife 
was making jelly and it wasn’t getting 
thick. Here is a man who wants in- 
formation on Beacon, Iowa. He 
wants to sell wool to a mill which he 
has heard is there. A description of 
machinery for making candy commer- 
cially is the next demand. One bor- 
rower had spent much time looking 
up insect life, bringing many speci- 
mens for identification to the library 
thereby attracting a circle of admirers. 
He is planning to write a book on in- 
sects in Chicago. How are piano- 
player rolls manufactured? One bor- 
rower wants an article on making bird 
cages. He is earning a little money 
on breeding and selling canaries. A 
hurry-up and brief survey of United 
States history is needed in preparation 
for a college entrance examination. A 
patron employed by the state engineer- 
ing board wants much material on the 
operation and building of subways— 
there is to be an examination. A 
woman, is making scarfs, she must 
have a Chinese dragon design. An 
elderly woman has completed a course 
in massage and wants more _ back- 
ground, can we give her a book show- 
ing the bones of the body? An un- 
employed man is experimenting at 
home with varnish formulae. He 
hopes to find a new varnish for the 
market. He has spent months, com- 
ing twice a week. Someone else wants 
close-circuit burglar alarms. He is go- 
ing to install one. Endless calls for 
heating and ventilating engineering— 
to improve the system at home—to in- 
vent a better furnace—to know more 
about the subject in order to get a job 
with a concern featuring the new cool- 
ing systems. An applicant for a gov- 
ernment position (and it seems that 
every other patron is taking some kind 
of government, state or city examina- 
tion) wants information on Interna- 
tional Law. An immigration inspector 
wants to brush up on his arithmetic 
and he wants a book with the answers. 
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He is going to take a promotional ex- 
amination. How to figure the angle 
for a toboggan slide—a patron is 
building one? A patron thinks he can 
mount his own fish without expense— 
what material have we on taxidermy? 
How to stretch the wire when making 
house screens? 

There are many calls involving med- 
ical and legal advice—patrons explain- 
ing that they cannot afford to engage 
a doctor or a lawyer. What are the 
laws pertaining to landlord’s duties? 
What shall I do for my sick dog, I 
cannot aiford to call in a veterinarian? 
What are the zoning laws and what 
can I do to protest the use of a vacant 
lot for auto parking? A woman be- 
lieves that she can cure her husband 
of a stubborn infection on his leg, 
what have we on skin infections? A 
request for a medical dictionary, was 
explained by the man who said he 
thought that he could diagnose his own 
case. What is athletes foot and what 
is the cure? What is the cure for 
shingles? What is the law on street 
corner news stands—a boy has lost 
his corner. What is the law on debt- 
ors? How to make a will? Much 
call for the laws governing patents 
and inventions. What are the federal 
banking laws? What protection can 
the purchaser get on his automobile 
while he is buying it on deferred pay- 
ment? A student pores over the col- 
lege catalogs, he is looking up the 
cheapest and the one that offers stu- 
dent help so that he can work his way 
through school. 

Here is a man who has always want- 
ed to do a little gardening and now a 
golden opportunity has come in his 
enforced leisure—the offer of free 
lodging and board if he will take care 
of the garden. He wants everything 
we can give him on vegetable and 
flower growing. Here is a man who 
is trading his city home for a farm— 
he wants to know about the locality. 
What is the homestead law? Will you 
please give me the magazines which 
have lists of help wanted on farms. 
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All at once more call for financial mag- 
azines, this time being used by shabby 
and poor looking people. Is there a 
secret hope to retrieve or is it a dream 
for the future? They seem chastened. 
This man must decide before nine 
o'clock whether he will accept a job 
with a manufacturing firm—he wants 
to know its financial rating. Yes, he 
is going to put in some money. One 
attractive young man asks for biogra- 
phies of great clowns. He is eager 
over the books we give him and 
spends much time stydying. He tells 
us that if he makes good in the try-out 
he will be cast for a part in a play. 
In a few days we read about him in 
the papers. He is playing the role of 
the clown in Fritz Blocki’s play “The 
World Between”. He had won the 
part, and the reference assistant as 
she watched his performance had the 
thrill of a wee bit of ownership in the 
interpretation. 


There is much interest in Chicago 
and its political divisions and depart- 
ments. Never enough material on 
shorthand systems and filing methods 
to fill the calls. Many requests on re- 
moval of stains and cleaning processes 
and recipes for making wines. Every 
unemployed woman must be studying 
beauty culture from the interest shown 
in hairdressing, manicuring, etc. This 
unemployed man says he knows noth- 
ing about modern authors—guesses 
he'll read a little. Will we make a 
reading course? A woman has been 
out of work for a long time, she thinks 
she'll review her college work. A 
group cannot afford to go to the the- 
atre so they are going to read the mod- 
ern plays. Will we make up a list? 
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Many calls for form letters of appli- 
cation. If this man could add a few 
more tricks to his repertoire, he thinks 
he could get employment. He has a 
few magician’s tricks up his sleeve. 
My furniture is all going to pieces, how 
can I re-upholster the chairs. I need 
to repair the door locks. Designs for 
quilting—is there a purchasing field? 
Many requests for magazines—we 
can’t afford to subscribe any more. 
Is there an age limitation in business 
management? What are the duties of 
an apartment hotel manager? A man 
has a pet system for advertising but 
has never had an opportunity to de- 
velop it until he lost his job. 


Very little call comes to us from 
the readers of the latest fiction—the 
library’s poverty has sent them to the 
rental libraries. Will they ever re- 
turn? 


If the true picture of the time comes 
from these requests we must not for- 
get to include the calls for Washing- 
ton material in celebration of the Bi- 
centennial of his birth, nor the calls 
for material on compulsory insurance, 
old age pensions, the biographies and 
platforms of the leaders in the com- 
ing election, the eclipse and the inter- 
est it aroused in astronomy, the side 
issues arising from the radio programs, 
such as a request for a dictionary of 
Scottish language because of Bill Hay 
on Sunday night and because of the 
world series a borrower wanted ex- 
amples of friends forced to fight 
against one another. 


With two months more to go we 
wonder what new problems this pa- 
tron of 1932 will bring us. 


By HARRIET SKOGH, General Division, State Library. 


Are there really any annuals in the 
reference librarian’s problem garden? 
I wonder. The more I thought about 
it, the more I doubted it. And so I 
wrote several of my librarian friends 
to get the benefit of their views and 
experiences. 


The answers which came back in- 
cluded all sorts of questions, two of 
them reappearing in more than one 
of the letters: “Shall the reference 
librarian limit the length of time dic- 
tionaries and newspapers may be mo- 
nopolized by one person, or shall the 
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patrons be allowed to fight it out 
among themselves?” “How can the 
disappearance, temporary or perma- 
nent, of reserve books be prevented ?” 
The necessity of making annuals serve 
two years instead of one, due to low- 
ered income, presented another prob- 
lem. 

Some questions on which more in- 
formation was needed were these, 
mentioned in the letters: Compara- 
tive ratings of colleges and universi- 
ties, Recent material on homestead- 
ing, Lists of debates on religious sub- 
jects for high school students, Biogra- 
phies of living persons, especially 
those in Illinois, outside of Who's 
Who in America, Missions, general 
and recent; Late scientific and techni- 
cal handbooks. My own contribution 
to this list has been the plaint that 
there was no good up to date book on 
beautiful gardens in this country. To- 
day I caught a glimpse of Marion 
Cran’s “Gardens in America” just 
published by Macmillan. The fascin- 
ating introduction and such intriguing 
chapter headings as “Sniff gardens” 
“Babylon and Serendipity” make me 
decide it comes next in my own “per- 
sonal enjoyment” reading. 


The Essay Indexes, Jameson’s Dic- 
tionary of United States history in the 
revised edition, and certain govern- 
ment publications, among them the Ca- 
reers leaflets, and the Soils Survey re- 
ports and maps, were mentioned as 
being especially useful, the last named 
answering the questions relating to 
agricultural possibilities in various 
parts of the country. 


I do not know if there is actually 
less interest temporarily in things 
purely cultural—literature and the arts 
—or if it only seems so in the great 
stress of our economic and social lia- 
bilities. 

The problems have a haunting simi- 
larity to those of other years, how- 
ever, and I begin to believe that all or 
practically all of the reference librar- 
ian’s problems are perennials. Cer- 
tainly most of them can be relegated 
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to three basic classes, broad enough to 
cover the problems of 1932 as well as 
those of past years and probably many 
years to come. First there are those 
problems due to the lack of omnis- 
cience in the reference librarian, sec- 
ond those arising because of the frail- 
ties and fallibilities of human nature 
in general, and third those occurring 
and recurring because of the inade- 
quacy of the resources at hand. Let 
us examine a few of these more in 
detail. 


In the first category, perhaps the 
biggest problem of the reference li- 
brarian is how to find time to keep 
abreast of events and personalities of 
the day, and still leave room for the 
humanizing contacts which help to 
maintain the balance between the 
world of books and of people. The 
habit of skimming rapidly for infor- 
mation in books has to be acquired 
and used so constantly that it becomes 
a real and longed for luxury to be able 
to settle down to that deep absorption 
in the book of one’s choice which is 
the very soul of reading. 


I recall without being able to verify 
a remark made by Mr. Drury at last 
year’s I. L. A. to the effect that a li- 
brarian had to be something of a de- 
tective. It was interesting therefore 
to run across this sentence in a weighty 
tome by F. D. O’Sullivan on Crime 
Detection “The pursuit of the profes- 
sion itself, I have found, affords mul- 
titudinous opportunities for learning, 
and as each new case undertaken in- 
volves different circumstances, no 
better field for broadening the mind 
or enriching a person’s experience 
can be found.” If this is true of the 
work of a detective, how even more 
aptly it may apply to the work of a 
reference librarian. 

One may also take heart from the 
fact that while one can’t know every- 
thing about anything, or even anything 
about everything, there is in libraries 
that socialization of knowledge which 
puts at the disposal of one the com- 
bined achievements of the many. 
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So that when confronted with the 
problem of advice on what is the best 
book or magazine to buy on a certain 
subject, the reference librarian may 
turn with assurance not to her own 
knowledge necessarily, but to such aids 
as the Booklists, the Standard Cata- 
logs of the H. W. Wilson Company, 
the A. L. A. Catalog, Pratt Institute’s 
Technical Books, the Industrial Arts 
Index lists, Miss Felsenthal’s Readable 
books in many subjects, Frank K. 
Walter’s Periodicals for the small li- 
brary, now in its 6th edition, and Caro- 
lyn Ulrich’s Perioditals Directory 
1932. 


Within my second classification fall 
those problems, and they are many, 
arising from the failure of some of 
our patrons to respect the rights of 
others in public property. There too 
go the evident desire of many to have 
the reference librarian do all the work, 
and the disposition of large numbers 
of people to want the same thing at 
exactly the same time. 


More than ever this year have the 
cross word puzzlers exasperated the 
reference librarian to the point of 
desperation. The harassed librarian 
may curb her impatience by feeling 
that this ceaseless searching for words 
perhaps gives to the man out of a job 
the best chance he has at something 
on which he can concentrate mental 
effort, for that time at least blotting 
out consciousness of his unhappy 
plight and outlook, giving him a 
fleeting restoration of his self respect 
and the subdued exhilaration of the 
chance, infinitesmal though it be, of 
some financial return for the effort 
made. If it contributes at all toward 
maintaining the morale of those who 
are disheartened and unoccupied mind 
and body, even though all the diction- 
aries in the place wear out, I suppose 
we should be well content. Nothing 
in our time is so tragic as the fact of 
the millions of fine, capable, trained 
and untrained men and women, des- 
perately wanting work but unable to 
find the place to use their talents and 
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abilities, or to become again a vital 
part of that moving organism we call 
our machine civilization. If you doubt 
that, read again Clinch Calkins “Some 
folks won’t work.” 


In this class too fall those problems 
caused by misquotations—for instance 
poems wanted, the first line, title and 
author all just enough wrong so that 
they sound right and then slip un- 
caught through the indexes. The 
search usually fails completely unless 
some more accurate recollection is 
awakened in the mind of a poetry lov- 
ing member of the staff. Here too are 
the inaccurately cited authors and 
titles which lose so much time for the 
reference librarian as well as the loan 
desk librarian. Every now and then 
identification of a book almost eludes 
us until we find that the title men- 
tioned has been used as the heading in 
a book review, whereas the title of the 
book reviewed is quite a different mat- 
ter. The headline sticks in the mind 
of the reader, the title of the book 
does not. Winchell’s “Locating books 
for interlibrary loans” bears down 
hard on this matter of careless, in- 
accurate references. 


Unusually common this year as a 
problem for the reference librarian is 
the verification of statements made by 
public speakers, perhaps imperfectly 
heard or comprehended in the first 
place, then inadequately recalled or 
erroneously reported. This is par- 
ticularly true of follow-ups on radio 
talks. Mimeographed press releases of 
state and federal government present 
their own problems to the reference 
librarian. In the same class are the 
printed quotations purporting to be 
verbatim reports from not easily ob- 
tainable documents. One repeatedly 
occurring example of this is the state- 
ment on prohibition, ascribed to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and supposedly reported 
on a certain page in the 1840 Illinois 
House Journal. Happily, the oppor- 
tune publication this summer of Paul 
Angle’s article on “Abraham Lincoln 
and Liquor” in the Bulletin of the 
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Abraham Lincoln Association has 
made the answering of this particular 
“misquotation repeater” a matter of 
easy reference. 


The person who first attributes to a 
famous man a statement which hap- 
pens to fit the argument he is develop- 
ing, in order to make it carry weight, 
may not be indictable, but the refer- 
ence librarian who struggles to locate 
that statement in the attributed orig- 
inal, after it has travelled the length 
and breadth of the land, may well feel 
that it should be possible to call the 
original sinner in some way to account. 

In this second group too come the 
problems caused by the close-mouthed 
and secretive but earnest inquirer who 
can not bring himself to disclose 
exactly what he does want, either from 
timidity or modesty. Or is it perhaps 
a desire to establish a monopoly on the 
results he hopes to achieve from the 
facts he expects the reference librar- 
ian to supply from his imperfectly 
supplied premises? No one can say, 


but it takes all the ingenuity the refer- 


ence librarian can muster, to elicit 
enough facts for a working basis. 


In the third class are those problems 
caused by lack of resources. Perhaps 
the material is not in print at all, or if 
it is, can not be found locally. One 
of the worst problems here is the re- 
quest for statistics covering the last 
month or the current year, or statistics 
covering subjects which no existing 
governmental agency is authorized to 
supervise or statistics in greater detail 
than presented by any of the collecting 
agencies. 


Seldom does the reference librarian 
feel quite so helpless as when asked to 
produce or verify an address when the 
library owns not even a telephone di- 
rectory of the city mentioned. Just 
as bad is the request for the name of 
the president or secretary .of some 
state or national society when the 
name of the association appears not in 
the National Research Council Hand- 
book of Scientific and Technical So- 
cieties, nor in any of the places one ex- 
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pects to find it—the U. S. Education 
Office Directory, the Industrial Arts 
Index list, Public Affairs Information 
Service, or the World or Daily News 
Almanacs. Somewhere in the col- 
umns of “World Convention Dates” 
the information is usually forthcom- 
ing, but it is a time-consuming, irri- 
tating process to ferret it out. 


The article “Government publica- 
tions for small libraries” in the Lib- 
rary Journal for October 1, brings out 
what I have tried many times to em- 
phasize, the importance of the Price 
Lists of the Superintendent of Public 
Documents as subject indexes to the 
most usable government publications. 
A set of these subject lists, kept close 
at hand, even in the smaller libraries, 
and consulted often enough to ac- 
quaint the reference librarian thor- 
oughly with the wide scope of the 
material covered, will more than repay 
for the effort involved, and save the 
day many a time for the reputation of 
the library’s efficiency. The lists are 
supplied free. It is important to look 
over the Weekly List issued by the 
Documents Office to acquaint oneself 
with the titles appearing currently, but 
the range of the Price Lists is quite 
different, being unlimited in time and 
diversified in subjects. Even for the 
library that has all the documents, and 
all the catalogs and indexes, the Price 
Lists may serve as first aid to get 
something quickly for the inquirer to 
use while the search may be pursued 
further through the more compre- 
hensive document catalogs. 


Miss Boyd’s invaluable book on 
“United States Government publica- 
tions as sources of information for 
libraries” and the two books by 
Jerome K. Wilcox on “United States 
reference publications,” help to solve 
many a knotty problem for the 1932 
reference librarian. The original 
work by Mr. Wilcox, issued in 1931, 
referred to the Descriptive List pub- 
lished by the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation in 1929, for mimeographed 
governmental material; the 1932 Sup- 
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plement, on the contrary, supplies 
something not elsewhere to be found, 
by including about thirty pages of 
titles and descriptive notes about the 
mimeographed material, abstract jour- 
nals and periodical bibliographies is- 
sued by the United States government. 


Problems of the 1932 reference 
librarian bear a decreasing ratio to 
those of her predecessors in just the 
proportion that the previous problems 
have tended to encourage production 
of usable books of reference on sub- 
jects not heretofore covered. I pause 
here to pay tribute to the A. L. A., the 
H. W. Wilson Company, the Bowker 
Company, and the F. W. Faxon Com- 
pany, for their unremitting efforts to 
make easier and more effective the 
work of the reference librarian, and 
to accomplish that in a way which 
quite generally has been within the 
range of the smaller library’s power to 
purchase. 


The newest of the H. W. Wilson 
ventures is the Vertical File Service. 
Your Chairman has asked me to men- 
tion it particularly. Because we be- 
lieved that it would be of real interest 
to you, the General Library Division 
of the Illinois State Library has pre- 
pared an exhibit of the major portion 
of the material covered by the Septem- 
ber cumulation of this publication. 
The value and range of material 
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shown speak for themselves, and I 
hope each one of you will be able to 
look it over quite thoroughly before 
the end of this meeting. We are 
familiar with this type of material in 
Illinois for Mary Booth has been call- 
ing attention to it for many years in 
the various revisions of her _ book, 
“Material on geography, including 
commercial products, industries, 
transportation, and educational ex- 
hibits, which may be obtained free or 
at small cost.” Much of this material 
has come to our attention regularly 
through the references in Public Af- 
fairs Information Service Bulletin, 
but as that publication is quite expen- 
sive and beyond the range of the 
smalier public libraries, the. Vertical 
File Service appears to occupy a 
unique field, and one which bids fair 
to become increasingly valuable. Cer- 
tainly the convenience in ordering, 
offered by the Wilson Company, is a 
welcome innovation. 


And in conclusion, going back to the 
problems of our 1932 reference li- 
brarian, may I say that annual or 
perennial, they all give way before 
those essentials of the real reference 
enthusiast—the alert mind, attentive 
ears, observing eyes, retentive mem- 
ory, tactful tongue, tireless hands and 
feet, and perhaps most of all, the 
understanding heart. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The first general session of the 
Conference was held on Wednesday 
evening in Memorial Hall of the Cen- 
tennial Building with about 225 pres- 
ent and was presided over by Emily 
Van Dorn Miller, President of the 
Association. 


Secretary of State, 


William J. 
Stratton was unable to be present. 
However, Mayor Kapp extended a 
hearty welcome to the city and sug- 
gested points of interest to be visited. 


A. L. Hereford, President of the Lin- 
coln Library Board, then gave a 
cordial and gracious greeting. 


Two representatives from the Amer- 
ican Library Association Headquarters 
were introduced, Margaret Vinton and 
Cora Beatty. The latter spoke briefly, 
emphasizing the realization on the part 
of the American Library Association 
of the difficult situation .libraries are 
facing, and expressing the willingness 
of the Association to help meet it. 
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President’s Greeting 


Just as every American wants some- 
time to go to Washington, so does 
every Illinoisian want sometime to go 
to Springfield, to see the machinery of 
his state government in motion, to see 
Executive Mansion and _ legislative 
halls, to see the men whose names are 
so well known to him. Going to 
Springfield is like going to Washing- 
ton but it is also like going to Mount 
Vernon, because here we visit shrines 
as well as assembly chambers; here 
we venerate one of the nation’s great- 
est figures at the same time that we 
gaze with admiration on distinguished 
contemporaries in affairs of state. 


Of course this building particularly 
is a Mecca for Illinois librarians for 
does it not house the great state li- 
brary presided over by Mr. Stratton, 
the General Library Division and Miss 
Skogh, the Archives Department and 
Miss Norton, the Historical Society 
and Mr. Angle, the Museum and Mr. 
Cogshall, the Extension Division and 
Miss Price. Miss Price we know best 
because she goes about the state, some- 
times like a circuit rider, consoling us 
when our budgets are slashed and our 
bond issues fail, sometimes like a 
kindly physician, prescribing a new 
method here, a new wing there, ad- 
ministering to the needy a book trans- 
fusion from her own generous shelves. 


The librarians housed in this beau- 
tiful building are doing a great piece 
of work for the state, but the job that 
waits to be done in Illinois is too big 
even for their talents. It is too big for 
one small group to handle alone. It 
needs the help of every one of us, 
librarians, legislators, business execu- 
tives parents and teachers—all friends 
of libraries. As long as there are two 
million people in this great rich state 
without access to free library service, 
all of us have a duty to perform. In 
this state—third in population, fourth 
in value of manufactures, third in 
mineral output—there are 15 cities of 


more than 4,000 population without a 
public library. There are 10 counties 
with no public library whatever within 
their borders. There are 33 more with 
only one. Until all the people of this 
state have access to free books we 
must not, we can not feel satisfied. 
Each of us who has a library must 
make of it a demonstration library— 
as Miss Wilson has made the Lincoln 
Library of Springfield a demonstra- 
tion library—so that our neighbors, 
stirred by envy, will be moved to imi- 
tate. Each of us who has the privilege 
of borrowing good books from a good 
library must proclaim that privilege 
far and wide so that those now denied 
that blessing will demand it. 


Do not tell me that this is no time 
to talk of library expansion. I tell you 
it is the time. This time of suffering, 
of unemployment, of idle uneasy 
hours, is the time when libraries are 
most needed. We know that existing 
libraries are crowded as never before. 
Where are the people in those book- 
less towns and cities going for free 
recreation, for stimulation, for com- 
fort, for pleasant surroundings, for 
post-school education ? 


I am happy to tell you that when 
the county board met recently in Beau- 
mont, Texas, intending to reduce the 
county library budget, such a cry went 
up from representatives of every or- 
ganized group in the county that the 
budget was raised! Actually raised ! 


I am happy to tell you of a county 
library demonstration that was put on 


in Vermilion Parish, Louisiana. The 
demonstration period ended at a most 
inopportune time, for the two banks 
of the county seat had failed and pros- 
pects were bleak. But that little county 
library had become indispensable to 
the people of Vermilion Parish and, 
in spite of poverty, the appropriation 
has been continued and the library 
lives on. 
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We do not need Glenn Frank to tell 
us that it is not the scientific, social 
and educational services of the nation 
that make the real tax burden that 
bends the American back. To slash 
these services may easily set us back 
socially for a generation. Now is the 
time to draw the line between real and 
bogus economy and to fight manfully 
for what we believe to be for the best 
interests of our city, state and nation. 


The president then appointed the 
following committees : 
Auditing: 
Nathan Levin, Chairman 
Julia Elliott 
Harold Wensley 
Resolutions: 


Amelia Krieg, Chairman 
Jane Hubbell 
Mae Hessler 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee, presented by Miss Blanche 
Gray, was as follows: 

President, Winifred Ver Nooy, Head 


of Reference Department, University of 
Chicago Library. 


First Vice-President, William Teal, 
Librarian, Cicero Public Library. 


Second Vice-President, Ethel Kratz, 
Librarian, Champaign Public Library. 
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Secretary, Elizabeth Curry, Librarian, 
Kewanee Public Library. 


Treasurer, Mabel Wayne, Assistant 
Librarian, Decatur Public Library. 


After duets by the Misses William- 
son, Spencer Ewing gave an illustrated 
talk on “Balinese philosophy by bits.” 
Mr. Ewing spent July on the little 
island of Bali on the east coast of Java, 
and took motion pictures of Malay 
scenes and natives. He went there with 
a viewpoint of trying to understand 
better what life is all about, and be- 
lieves that the easiest and most effi- 
cient means of broadening one’s com- 
prehension of eternal principles is to 
observe how others act in an environ- 
ment totally different from one’s own. 
The natives of Bali have a culture that 
goes back 1100 years. They are 
physically almost perfect, very courte- 
ous and have a sense of social ethics 
and conventions that closely approaches 
our own. The pictures showed very 
interesting ritual, religious customs 
and ceremonies. Their dancing is like 
a pageant to music played by an or- 
chestra of 23 instruments, all percus- 
sion. 

This delightful glimpse of the 
everyday life of a happy, home loving 
people, was followed by a reception 
and tour of the building. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session was held 
Thursday morning, with Charlotte 
Ryan, Second Vice-President of the 


Association, presiding. A_ telegram 
was read bringing greetings from 
Mary Aileen Ahern. 


“Publicity for the Small Library” 


By LAWRENCE W. MURPHY, Director of the University of Illinois 
School of Journalism. 


Publicity for the Small Library has 
been assigned to me as a subject. It 
is really not a small subject though it 
is concerned with the small library. 
It is a large subject, so large that af- 
ter some twenty years’ study and prac- 
tice of journalism I hesitate to tackle 
it. 

I propose to consider the matter 
from the point of view in which you 


are interested—the point of view of 
the librarians. I propose to set up 
what I consider to be your publicity 
problems and suggest ways in which 
you can meet them in whole or in part. 

First let me say that I do not con- 
sider it the job of the librarian to make 
big libraries out of small ones—pub- 
licity for the small library should not 
be a promotion tool with a large li- 
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brary as its object. It should be a pro- 
motion tool with service to a particular 
trade territory or area as its object. It 
should consider the situation in that 
area and make its program in keep- 
ing with the situation as it exists and 
as it may exist in the future. 


ProGRAM SHOULD Fir COMMUNITY 


I recall a time when small towns 
started to campaign for street illumin- 
ation. They wanted a “great white 
way” through the business sections of 
the town. They sought to make big 
towns out of small ones, to model 
small town improvements on those of 
the neighboring big cities. As a result 
they incurred ridiculous expenses for 
ridiculous systems of _ illumination, 
systems for which there was no need 
and no justification. 


And so I say at the outset that the 
small town library must avoid the trap 
of seeking a big city character for it- 
self either in the present or the fu- 
ture. It must keep pace with its town 
and trade area and nothing more. 


The first task for you in planning 
a publicity program is this, to analyze 
your field for service, your trade area, 
if you will, and see what your possible 
public is and what your possible ser- 
vice might reasonably be. Such analy- 
sis might show, for example, that 
within your area were 5,000 persons, 
3,000 living in town, 2,000 living in 
the country; that these figures .includ- 
ed 700 town families, 500 unmarried 
adults in town; 300 farm families, 200 
unmarried farm adults ; a total of 3500 
adults and 2500 children; and that the 
sexes were about evenly divided. It 
might show that the age levels gave 
300 persons over fifty years; 1000 be- 
tween thirty and fifty; 2,000 between 
twenty and thirty; 1,000 between 
twelve and twenty; and 500 of read- 
ing age but below twelve years. 

It might show that 1,000 were en- 
gaged in professional and other work 
or in school studies which indicated 
that they possessed an intelligence quo- 
tient of adult or superior adult level, 
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say sixteen years or better; that 3,000 
were average or in the neighborhood 
of a fourteen year intelligence quo- 
tient; that 800 were below fourteen 
because of their youth or because of 
poor mental equipment ; it might show 
that percentages for intelligence were 
about the same for the farm and city 
groups; it might show that 4800 of 
the 5000 read all or part of the daily 
or weekly newspaper; that the dis- 
tribution of magazine subscriptions 
and store sales of magazines was 500 
detective magazines a week, 300 
women’s magazines a week, 200 men’s 
magazines of the Post and Collier’s 
type, 200 children’s magazines of the 
American Boy type, 200 primer maga- 
zines of the Child Life and St. Nich- 
olas type; it might show 500 farm ma- 
gazines ; 200 trade and technical maga- 
zines; 150 pretentious house organ 
and mail order magazines; 100 labor 
papers and magazines; 50 professional 
magazines. It might show 20 copies 
of the high class monthly magazines 
like the Atlantic Monthly, and 20 sub- 
scriptions to news digest magazines 
like the Literary Digest. It might 
show a distribution of 200 popular 
romance, moving picture, and confes- 
sion magazines; and an analysis of 
home libraries and store sales of books 
might show an equally varied though 
equally indexed preference in books. 


With this and other analytical and 
survey material at hand and a knowl- 
edge of what may be looked upon as 
a reasonable amount of money and a 
reasonable accumulation schedule for 
a library in your town (no other), 
and with a hard headed realization of 
the space limitations, pay limitations, 
open hour limitations, staff and service 
limitations, there is a reasonable basis 
for undertaking a publicity program. 


Tue Liprary’s CHIEF WorRK 


The library has two things to sell: 
the books on its shelves and the idea 


of adequate library service. Books on 
the shelves must be sold to potential 
readers; the idea of adequate library 
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service must be sold to all who in any 
way have a hand in helping toward 
such service. 

Here the publicity aim becomes at 
once definite and concrete. There is 
no hit or miss about the aim, though 
of course the publicity missils fired 
may or may not hit their mark. Li- 
brarians are quite apt to be more im- 
patient about a failure to hit the mark 
than are newspaper men who know 
how hard it is to get exactly the right 
results with the printed word and sim- 
ilar material. The newspaper fre- 
quently fires a dozen shots at a single 
objective before it secures the result 
it wishes. It does this, however, by 
changing the angle of its guns every 
time and not by saying over and over 
in exactly the same way exactly the 
same things. 


Thus, a newspaper will approach a 
matter from one angle today and an- 
other angle tomorrow, bringing an 
element of freshness to each attack 
and making sure of the interest of the 
reader. 


POPULARIZING THE CLASSICS 


Let us, for the moment, consider a 
concrete case. Assume that in your 
library there has been a heavy run on 
light fiction but that the classics have 
not moved very rapidly. There is 
hardly a newspaper man in a small 
town who would not recognize this as 
a story. Now that story deserves to 
be written in two ways. It deserves 
to be written as a tale in which the 
names of the books with the heaviest 
run appear and also as a story in 
which the books not in demand appear. 
What of the poor old classics? Best 
Stories Not Wanted in Blankville. 
Can’t you see the angle here that may 
be developed? Names of books, fa- 
mous characters, interview with the li- 
brarian, interview with high school 
English teachers, interview with mem- 
bers of school board or library com- 
mittee on books that they have en- 
joyed. I know that all the classics 
could be swept from the shelves by 
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reader demand in short order. The 
public is willing to read the classics 
but it must be shown how to read 
them, what to look for, and in what 
to find enjoyment. Such an approach 
as this might not only result in secur- 
ing readers but even gifts of books 
that the library needed to round out its 
list of classics. For, why should not 
the librarian give out a list of the 
classics which it needed to improve 
its service? 


You have heard news defined as that 
which is new. I have purposely sin- 
gled out the classics, by their very na- 
ture old, to show what is_ possible. 
This implies no contradiction in terms. 
We have merely devised a way of say- 
ing something new about the old class- 
ics. It is new that your library has 
so many of them; it is new that your 
patrons of today are passing them by; 
it is new that they rank in a given or- 
der in reader demand; it is new that 
famous characters are neglected in 
your town; it is new that the librarian 
says a thing on a recent date; it is new 
that the town dignitaries recall certain 
things today. 


I know librarians who believe that 
the only time they have any news is 
when a shipment of best sellers arrives 
or the library rooms are redecorated. 
They are surprised when their annual 
reports are made into news stories and 
appear in print. They suffer from 
many handicaps, including their edu- 
cation, which ignores the press as 
though it had nothing to do with their 
careers, and which turns them away 
from school totally incompetent to deal 
with the public in a large way. Also, 
their handicaps include the caprice and 
ignorance of the cub reporters invari- 
ably assigned to the library building 
run because these same cub reporters 
do not recognize news when they see 
it and they cannot add to the qualifi- 
cations of the librarians by passing on 
worth while information about news 
standards. This is no indictment of 
cub reporters but a frank recognition 
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of the fact that beginners do not 
“know it all.” 

Turning for the moment to the sec- 
ond commodity of the library, the idea 
of adequate library service, let me say 
a few words. About this idea center 
all the propaganda problems concerned 
with new building, longer hours, larger 
staff, more money, better supervision, 
more books, special service, traveling 
units, etc. As I have said before, the 
ideal here is what is practical and can 
be maintained through bad years and 
good. 


A CAMPAIGN For Books 


Assume for a moment that you want 
more books. What can be done about 
it? There is no immediate prospect of 
getting money from the board. You 
can’t go on forever under the general 
heading “More books needed, says Li- 
brarian Jones.” You must devise ways 
of dramatizing the need. “One hun- 
dred new books by Christmas, is the 
aim of Librarian Jones who today 
called the attention of Blankville to the 
need for better service to the children 
of the city and countryside.” Can’t 
you see a campaign growing out of 
such a statement? There is the report 
from week to week of the number re- 
ceived, the story of what books will be 
bought, the names of those that are 
presented by donors, the stories of 
what the various books are about. 

Librarians should not forget that the 
biggest news interest locally is in the 
names of local people. What local peo- 
ple say, what they read, what they do. 
What are professional men reading 
today? Such a question might be an- 
swered by a story naming books and 
naming doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
teachers, and others in your town. You 
have read within the past year of our 
statesmen reading detective stories en- 
route to Europe, of others spending 
their free time with books of adven- 
ture, others with books on television, 
radio, and invention. You will remem- 
ber, too, that these stories contained 
the name of the patron or reader and 
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what his position was in the profes- 
sional or diplomatic world. Truly, the 
library is a mine of news sources and 
news information. There is no reason 
that any sensible program it under- 
takes should die from lack of the life 
blood of publicity. 


AN ALL-STATE CUNTEST 

Not long ago I suggested that a 
state project might be undertaken to 
stimulate reading of worth while litera- 
ture. Under a state association’s au- 
spices there might be launched a 
Classics Reading Contest which could 
be pepped up by the local librarians 
but could encourage reading of classics 
whether or not obtained from the local 
library. Such a campaign or publicity 
project would get over to a large pub- 
lic the idea of good reading. It would 
reach many who did not even compete 
because they would read about it and 
be influenced by its constant emphasis 
on a particular course of action. 


Such a campaign is not any more 
difficult of achievement than the 
National Oratorical Contest, sponsored 
by the New York Times, the National 
Marble Tournament sponsored by the 
Scripps Howard newspapers, the 
Music Memory Contests and the Chi- 
cago Tribune Music Festival fostered 
by the press of several states. An 
education for all America lies within 
the library walls. You can confine your 
efforts to the smaller tasks of waiting 
on a small public or you can link arms 
with the great forces of the press and 
create a new tone in American civiliza- 
tion and culture. 


To indicate the ways of meeting 
problems of small libraries on such a 
Classics Reading Contest let me sug- 
gest that there be three divisions 
opened—one based on authors likely 
to be available everywhere: Scott, 
Dickens, Shakespeare; one based on 
the Harvard Classics books and 
authors, omitting of course the free 
advertising for the Harvard set; one 
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based on a list of 100 easily procurable 
books. 

Here we see that small town re- 
sources are not overtaxed. A number 
of students and adults in any town 
might compete and others read about 
them with interest. The possibilities 
for publicity originating with the pub- 
lic library are infinite. 

Arnold Mulden, present editor of 
the Holland, Michigan, Sentinel, has 
this to say after a long experience re- 
porting library news: 

“There are a hundred _ million 
stories, in the sense in which news- 
papers use the word, in the public h- 
brary. The material is inexhaustible. 
I know because I have tried it. For 
nearly five years I have written a news 
story every other day about something 
in the public library of an average 
small business city. The experience has 
taught me that my life will not be long 
enough to write all the interesting 
stories that can be dug up from the 
public library.” 

In conclusion let me urge that, in 
deciding whether your own library 
news is fairly treated in the local pa- 
pers that you give consideration to the 
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opinion of the editor. The question 
with him is not what you want in the 
paper but what an independent, re- 
sponsible editor should put in. You 
will save yourselves many unhappy 
hours if you assume that what you ex- 
pected was wrong rather than that 
what he did to your materials was 
wrong. He is not in your service— 
he is in the service of his whole reading 
public making his decisions according 
to his own rules, not according to those 
of any group. The problem of publicity 
in the last analysis is one of having to 
do things his way. 


This paper was followed by discus- 
sion as to means of getting variety in 
publicity. It is possible to give a num- 
ber of stories to a newspaper without 
using the name of the librarian. Va- 
riety may be obtained by interviews 
with readers. Library publicity is of 
such importance that it might be ad- 
visable to introduce a short schedule 
of study in publicity at a state meet- 
ing, and possibly several meetings of 
an hour each with practice in writing 
newspaper stories at an annual meet- 
ing of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


Publicity—Achievements and Plans 
By MRS. WALTER H. BUHLIG, Special Publicity Representative for I. L. A. 


In my efforts as special publicity 
representative for the Illinois Library 
Association my work has been direct- 
ed toward publicity which would 
strengthen and extend the library 
movement among non-library people. 


The average citizen has an attitude 
toward the tax-supported public li- 
brary comparable to that of a child 
towards its parents. The average 
citizen is conscious of the library as 
something to be used and enjoyed 
with little, if any, feeling of respon- 
sibility for the support and well being 
of that library. 

This attitude must be changed be- 
fore the public library facilities in 
Illinois attain that place which they 


should have—for the sake of the 
citizens of Illinois—not for the library 
as an end. 

How will the average citizen gain 
the needed library information, ac- 
quire the desired sense of responsi- 
bility and translate that interest and 
conviction into action unless he is told 
these things, unless the library move- 
ment is presented to him in these de- 
sired aspects? 

The telling of all this is publicity. 

Therefore, in my report, when I 
refer to publicity I mean not publicity 
about details of library service, book- 
lists, reference material, etc. I mean 
information which brings home to the 
average citizen the fact that tax-sup- 
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ported library service is inadequate to 
the need of the State. I mean such 
publicity as will inform and convince 
the average citizen that he has a defi- 
nite responsibility toward supplying 
adequate library facilities for the 
state. 

In short, the publicity effort which 
I have undertaken is for the purpose 
of informing the public, arousing 
public opinion, crystalizing and direct- 
ing public opinion toward greater sup- 
port for increased and strengthened 
library facilities. The citizens of the 
state deserve such effort on their be- 
half; the Library Extension Division 
deserves such support and assistance 
also, for the task of educating the pub- 
lic is a big one and all interested in the 
library movement should join hands 
in a general effort to arouse the pub- 
lic to active library support. There 
will always be the technical side of 
strengthening libraries, the question of 
expert advice, etc., which only the 
Library Extension Division can do. 

Lay education about library exten- 
sion possibilities has been my ob- 
jective. 


It took courage, as well as under- 
standing for Miss Miller to proceed 
upon this particular line in the face 
of present conditions. She had that 
courage. Miss Price, too, recognized 
the significant possibilities and we 
three have cooperated to do something 
worth while in the short period dur- 
ing which this publicity experiment 
has been under way. 

That is what it has been, an experi- 
ment, a demonstration, if you prefer 
that word, with the hope that out of 
it would grow a stronger effort to 
arouse the general public to action on 
behalf of the library movement. 


In the work this past five months I 
have sought and received the helpful 
advice of your president, Miss Miller, 
of Miss Price, of Miss Anne Whit- 
mack, Mrs. Paul Burt and Miss Julia 
Wright Merrill. Assistance has been 
given by others as you will see in my 
report. A publicity effort, such as is 
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needed for the library movement can 
not be done by one person—and 
people’s assistance is frequently ob- 
tained by getting them to participate. 
One person should direct, and others 
help, and that, on a small scale is what 
has been happening. 

My first service was one of ascer- 
taining whether a certain foundation 
could entertain a proposal to finance 
a county library demonstration. It 
was learned that such could not be 
done, eliminating further work of this 
sort for this summer. 


Time was secured on WMAQ, Chi- 
cago, for a weekly broadcast period 
during July, August, September, and 
October. Ten speakers filled the fif- 
teen periods which varied in length, 
being 10, 15, and 20 minutes long at 
different times. These talks were on 
various phases of library service, the 
limited library facilities of the state, 
the county library unit, the A. L. A. 
principles for better public and school 
library service and the need for greater 
support for public libraries. Between 
forty and fifty requests were received 
for the information offered to radio 
listeners. 


Press items throughout the state, 
giving advance notice of these radio 
talks and reporting a number of them 
were obtained through the Springfield 
office of the Associated Press, and the 
service of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion. Thus the influence of the spok- 
en messages was widened and carried 
into many homes where the radio mes- 
sages were not heard. 

Your publicity representative was 
invited to present the library needs 
upon the programs of the nine region- 
al conferences of the Illinois Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare. Arrange- 
ments were made, after consultation 
with Miss Miller and Miss Price, for 
Miss Hallie Warner, field visitor from 
the Library Extension Division and 
your publicity representative to pre- 
sent the library situation at the three 
Southern Conferences, Lawrenceville, 
Mt. Vernon, and East St. Louis. 
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Miss Price was to speak at the 
Quincy Conference and Miss Char- 
lotte Ryan at the Jacksonville meeting. 
These two were not held. 

Mr. Luther Robinson represented 
the Association at Galesburg. No 
representative was available for the 
Dixon meeting. Due to the absence 
of Miss Alice Williams from Moline 
no representative was available for 
the Rock Island Conference. There- 
fore I prepared a paper and sent it to 
Mrs. Gertrude Macrorie, a_ school 
librarian, asking her to read it. Dr. 
Hieronymus was not present and the 
chairman, not understanding the situ- 
ation did not give time to the library 
paper. Mrs. Paul Burt represented 
the Association at the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 


Thus the library as a social welfare 
agency and library conditions of the 
state were presented at five of the 
seven conferences which were held. 
These conferences were attended by 
people from neighboring counties and 
by educational and civic leaders of the 
communities. 


In addition to the talks press publi- 
city was given to the subject matter 
presented. Reports were sent through- 
out the State by the Associated Press 
for the Lawrenceville and Geneva 
meetings. At Mt. Vernon and East 
St. Louis copy was given to the local 
papers. The difference in press publi- 
city arises from the fact that it is 
necessary to have a copy of the talk 
to be given—or an abstract—at least 
five days in advance of the meeting 
in order to have state-wide press re- 
ports appear immediately after the 
talk is given. 

To promote contact with other 
state wide organizations and to create 
better understanding of library condi- 
tions, leading toward better support a 
list of speakers was started. Sixteen 
men and women have consented to be 
on the list which has been mimeo- 
graphed and sent to the representa- 
tives of the organizations which are 
Auxiliary Members of the State Wide 
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Library Extension Committee. These 
representatives were asked to place the 
speakers on programs of their organi- 
zations, at conferences, district, and 
council meetings where key leaders of 
the organizations are in session. 

Four state-wide press bureaus, the 
Associated Press, the United Press, 
the International News Service, and 
the Illinois Press Association service 
have been used in _ pre-convention 
publicity. 

Special articles were also sent to the 
two Springfield papers, the Illinois 
State Register and the Illinois State 
Journal; to the Bloomington Panta- 
graph; Cairo Citizen and Bulletin; 
Jacksonville Journal; the Chicago 
Daily News, Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une; Chicago Evening Post, and Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune. 

These daily papers were asked to 
make library extension a topic for an 
editorial during this convention. To 
help the editors strike the desired 
note in these editorials the following 
material was sent with the request for 
the editorial: 

Reprint—“ Facing 
by Carl H. Milam. 

“An Open Letter to Library Trus- 
tees,” by M. F. Gallagher. 

Mimeographed statement, “Salaries 
and Depression Budgets,” by Chas. H. 
Compton and M. F. Gallagher. 

Since arriving in Springfield I have 
seen Mr. Dallman, Editor Illinois 
State Register and Mr. Emil Smith, 
Editor Illinois State Journal and each 
said he would prepare the editorial re- 
quested. 

Abstracts of some of the convention 
papers were received in response to a 
request sent out by Miss Effie A. 
Keith, Secretary Illinois Library As- 
sociation. Copies of these were made 
and sent to the state press bureaus. 
Copies were also made for the use of 
the Springfield newspapers. Copies of 
these abstracts were sent to the Illinois 
Teacher, which is the official publica- 
tion of the State Teachers Association 
and to the Agricultural Leaders Digest 


the Situation,” 
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for use in the November and subse- 
quent issues. 


Throughout the pre-convention and 
convention publicity, in addition to 
program plans and content, emphasis 
has been put upon efforts of the IIli- 
nois Library Association to strengthen 
and extend library facilities. The certi- 
fication of Librarians, as planned by 
the Illinois Library Association and 
the present non-certificate status, was 
described in one release sent to the 
press bureaus and the newspapers 
named before. 


To summarize: 


The publicity channels for which 
work has been done are, radio, press, 
contact with other state organizations, 
the Illinois Conference on Social Wel- 
fare, and periodical publications. 


The achievements? Only a begin- 


ning has been achieved. That has been 
done for the library as an institution 
which has both educational and social 
significance has been presented to a 


few thinking people. Regular, constant 
publicity of this sort, over a long pe- 
riod will bring home to the people of 
Illinois their responsibility to the li- 
brary as a public institution and their 
responsibility to all the people of the 
state in relation to library facilities. 


The second part of my report was 
to be “Plans.” May I re-name it “Op- 
portunities ?” 

Only you—the Illinois Library As- 
sociation can shape these opportuni- 
ties into actual “Plans.” 

The list of speakers should be en- 
larged. Community groups of all 
kinds, parent-teacher association, wom- 
en’s clubs, service clubs, farm bu- 
reau units should be reached. Their 
active interest and cooperation should 
be enlisted to inform the public, ap- 
propriating bodies, and legislators and 
to crystalize and direct public opinion 
to greater support and extension of 
library facilities. 

The press should be used in con- 
nection with these talks and other ac- 
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tivities of assistance in promoting 
library interests. In the October, 1929 
Library Journal Margaret Quigley 
suggests cooperative library publicity 
to replace inadequate spasmodic local 
publicity. 

A clip sheet could be used to pro- 
vide interested librarians with items 
which they could send to the press 
with their material of local interest. 
We must appreciate the fact that, to 
get and keep reader interest it is 
necessary to “ring changes on the daily 
routine” to say old things in a new 
way. Not all librarians have time and 
talent for this and a clip-sheet service 
could be used to the advantage of the 
local librarian and the state wide ex- 
tension movement. 

The contacts and impression made 
at the conferences held by the Illinois 
Conference on Social Welfare should 
not be lost. At each conference some 
interested people gave their names and 
addresses. Further contact with these 
might be possible if a state wide effort 
is made. And, if such regional con- 
ferences are held next year even better 
use could be made of the conferences 
and the press possibilities in connec- 
tion with them. 

The use of periodicals to carry the 
message of library extension has 
merely been indicated. 

Were there time I would quote to 
you a few pertinent things from the 
August 1932 American Library Bul- 
letin. If you are seriously interested 
in publicity as a means of building 
public support for libraries jot down 
these references and read them later: 


“Messy Publicity” by Margaret 


Quigley, A. L. A. Bulletin—August 
1932. 


Publicity Round Table—Pages 607- 
614. 

Trustees Section—Pages 661-662. 

Hazel B. Warren’s Address—Pages 
679-680. 

Wilson Bulletin, April 1931—A 
Publicity Program—Jos. L. Wheeler. 
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I wish to express my appreciation 
to Miss Emily V. D. Miller and to 
Miss Anna May Price for the co- 
operation and spirit which has helped 
to make this demonstration possible. 
I wish also to commend Mrs. Paul 
Burt whose interest has been unceas- 
ing and whose ready help with the 
radio programs has been gratifying. 

This period of financial restriction 
is a challenge indeed to this group. It 
should be a challenge, not only to 
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make one dollar do the work of two 
but to so fortify and increase public 
interest and understanding of libraries 
as public institutions that standards 
may be raised and libraries extended 
into every corner of the state. 


The right kind of publicity, regular, 
systematic, with the true objective 
dominating all of it will prove a 
mighty tool with which to meet this 
challenge successfully. 


The Public Library and the County Relief Program 


Miss Mary E. Humphrey spoke in 
a stimulating way on the “Place of the 
Public Library in a County Emergency 
Relief Program.” She told very inter- 
estingly of the present value of the 
public library in occupying the present 
unemployed hours of many of its 
patrons. Many readers are using their 
extra time to study a new trade, or a 
new hobby. Books on beauty culture, 
economics, cooking, things to be made 
at home, shoemaking, and engineering 
are more in demand than ever for the 
person who has always wanted to 
study some specialized line of work, 
and now out of work, has a chance to 
do so provided the public library is 
equipped with the books that the 
reader needs. 

She also suggested that the libraries 
give work to some of the men and 
women who are receiving aid from the 
Emergency Relief. It makes a person 
much more self-respecting to feel that 
he is giving something for the aid re- 


ceived. There are undoubtedly some 
among these who are being assisted 
who could dust the shelves, or wash 
the walls, or mend books or do other 
of the simpler tasks, thus leaving the 
more experienced assistants more time 
for the larger number of readers that 
frequent the library during this time 
of unemployment. 


Librarians can assist the relief sta- 
tions in the various cities by loaning 
them a few magazines of recent dates 
for the waiting rooms where long rows 
of people sit on hard benches with 
nothing to do but gaze at the bare 
walls until their turn comes to consult 
the relief agent. Posters might be 
loaned to give a little more cheerful 
appearance to many of the walls. The 
social worker in charge of the station 
often would appreciate the coopera- 
tion of the librarian in the city in pro- 
viding some of the basic reference 
books for her own study. 


College Libraries Round Table 
Chairman, DR. A. F. KUHLMAN, Associate Director, University of Chicago Libraries. 


Thursday Morning, 10:30 A. M. 


As each of the papers presented by 
Dr. Kuhlman and Mr. Carnovsky are 
to appear in full in the Library Quar- 


terly, Vol. III, No. 1, January, 1933, 
only abstracts are printed in these pro- 
ceedings. 
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Some Implications in the New Plan of the University of Chicago 
for College Libraries 


By AUGUSTUS FREDERICK KUHLMAN, Associate Director, 
University of Chicago, Libraries. 


I 


This article centers in one phase of 
the New Plan of the University of 
Chicago: general education at the jun- 
ior college level. 

To comprehend what the New Plan 
implies for college libraries, presup- 
poses an understanding of certain 
phases of the re-organization. In this 
re-organization the Graduate Schools, 
the old Senior College and Junior Col- 
lege were removed from the academic 
scene, and in place thereof the College, 
four divisions in arts, literature and 
sciences and the professional schools, 
was established. The College is essen- 
tially something new. It is organized 
as an independent unit to experiment 
in general education. It is designed to 
give the student a wide acquaintance 
with the basic fields of knowledge be- 
fore he specializes either in a profes- 


sional school or in one of the great cul- 


tural or scientific fields. The function 
of the divisions and _ professional 
schools is advanced and _ specialized 
study and research, beginning at what 
is generally thought of as senior col- 
lege and graduate levels. All degrees 
—Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctor’s— 
are conferred by these upper divisions 
and professional schools. The College 
grants only a certificate to persons 
who, on the basis of a comprehensive 
examination, give evidence of having 
attained a general education. 

The central features of the College 
under the New Plan are: (1) to re- 
define the objectives of a general 
higher education; (2) to re-evaluate 
and recreate the content of the curricu- 
lum and remold methods of teaching, 
so as to attain those objectives, and 
(3) to measure their realization. 


II 
Since the competent college library 
is a means rather than an end, we 
should consider the goal of the New 


College first: it is a wholesome bal- 
ance between breadth and depth of 
educational experience. Definite at- 
tainments have been outlined in the 
new curriculum. These are: (1) 
Such a mastery of factual informa- 
tion and of methods of thought and 
work in each of the four fields—the 
Biological Sciences, the Humanities, 
the Physical Sciences, and the Social 
Sciences—as may be expected of a 
student who has pursued a general 
course at the junior college level in 
each of these four fields through an 
academic year; (2) Such a mastery of 
subject matter, techniques, skills, hab- 
its of thought, and methods of work 
in any two of the four fields as may be 
expected of a student who has pur- 
sued a second year’s work in each of 
two of the four fields; (3) Ability to 
express oneself in English with clar- 
ity and accuracy; (4) A mastery of a 
foreign language and of mathematics 
at the level of attainment of a student 
who offers two acceptable entrance 
units in each. 


III 


As an aid in meeting these require- 
ments, carefully prepared courses are 
provided in the New College. In each 
course there is a well-rounded syllabus 
specifying definite indispensable and 
optional readings. In case of the re- 
quirement under (1) above a general 
survey course extending throughout 
the academic year is provided in each 
of the four fields. These courses are 
presented in large-group lectures, and 
these are supplemented by small-group 
discussion periods, laboratory work 
and individual consultations—the lec- 
turers and advisers having consulta- 
tion rooms in the College Library. 

To get some idea of the role that 
books play in this new college curricu- 
lum, let us examine the plan of a typi- 
cal course—the Introductory General 
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Course in the Social Sciences. It rep- 
resents an integration of economics, 
sociology and political science. The 
organizing principle of the course is 
the impact of the industrial revolution 
upon our economic, social and political 
institutions. 


The book apparatus for the course 
consists first, of a 525 page syllabus, 
again the product of co-operation ; sec- 
ond, a rental set of 10 titles of whole 
volume readings, of which the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Bookstore maintains 
400 sets that rent at $7.50 for the aca- 
demic year; and third, 193 titles in 
the College Reading Rooms. Optional 
readings are on open shelves, but the 
required or indispensable readings are 
in a stack room behind the reserve 
counter. In the case of twenty titles, 
75 copies are at hand for each title and 
for sixteen titles, ten copies are pro- 
vided. 

IV 

Several characteristics of the New 

College Collection of books that has 


been built up as a part of the New 


Plan are impressive. The first is its 
newness. Grouping the books by im- 
print dates, one out of five was pub- 
lished within the last two years; one 
out of three was published within the 
last three years; 45.4 per cent within 
the last four years ; 53.1 per cent with- 
in the last five years; and 78.7 per cent 
within the last decade. Only 15 per 
cent of these books were published be- 
fore 1920. The modal year of publi- 
cation was 1930. Second, the collec- 
tion is a precise one. Among the in- 
dispensable titles, each title is chosen 
for a specific purpose. The number of 
titles that really count, in that they con- 
stitute the indispensable readings, is 
amazingly small. Thus, in the four in- 
troductory general courses, they total 
only 99; Biological Sciences, 8 in 11 
volumes; Humanities, 42; Physical 
Sciences, 10; and Social Sciences, 39. 
Third, the collection is balanced by the 
carefully selected optional titles. They 
are designed to enrich the curriculum: 
(1) by showing which scholars have 
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won recognition in the various fields 
and their point of emphasis; (2) by 
filling gaps that may exist in the indis- 
pensable readings in a given course or 
between courses ; and (3) by affording 
the necessary opportunity for individ- 
ualization of the curriculum through 
reading. Fourth, while the number of 
indispensable titles is comparatively 
small, the number of duplicate copies 
of important titles is strikingly large. 
This is necessary in order to provide 
a basis for common “examinability” 
in view of the comprehensive examin- 
ations. 


Vv 


What then are the implications for 
college libraries at the Junior College 
level in the New Plan? 


The first is that the New Plan came 
first and it specified that general higher 
education was to be the goal of the 
new College. 

Second, the curriculum and teaching 
methods were and are being remolded 
so as to achieve this goal in terms of 
measurable educational attainment, 
rather than in terms of course credits 
and grades. 

Third, in this new curriculum and 
as a part of the teaching method and 
content, books hold a position of ma- 
jor importance. But not just books, 
not even titles in a standard list, are 
called for. Quality of titles and spe- 
cific titles for a specific purpose is 
what counts. 

Fourth, extensive reading plays an 
indispensable role in the New Plan in 
the College. Circulation _ statistics, 
apart from reading in rental sets, texts 
purchased by students and un-recorded 
reading of optional books that are on 
open shelves in the College Library, 
totaled 66,331 last year in the four in- 
troductory general courses. Of this 
recorded circulation over the College 
Reserve Counter 3084 represents with- 
drawal of optional reading from the 
College Library and 63,247 were in- 
dispensable readings. 

Fifth, this new experiment tends to 
indicate that if one had a generous sum 
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with which to build up a competent 
college collection at the junior college 
level, one would not start with a stand- 
ard list of titles but with the specific 
titles requested by an intelligent facul- 
ty to make its courses effective. Mul- 
tiple copies of a limited number of 
indispensable titles would be of greater 
importance than multiplicity of titles. 

Sixth, the size and cost of the read- 
ing requirement raises the question as 
to what plan the rental library should 
have in meeting the college book re- 
quirement. 

Finally, the importance of having 
expert counselors on the spot in the 
reading rooms to interpret materials 
and to guide the student until he be- 
comes capable of self-directed study 
cannot be over emphasized. It is cru- 
cial and an indispensable part of the 
New Plan. This has a bearing upon 
the qualities of the College librarian. 
Ideally, he should be a Professor of 
Books, who could inspire and direct 
reading because he knows the inside of 
books and the methods by which they 
can be opened and be made fascinat- 
ing to youth. 

The point of view of Dr. M. Llew- 
ellyn Raney, the Director of the Uni- 






With the beginning of the school 
year 1931-32 the University of Chicago 
opened its newest residential unit, the 
College Residence Halls for Men. The 
reading facilities provided consisted of 
two library rooms, one at either end 
of the building. The books which 
were provided included reading mater- 
ial collateral to the four first-year gen- 
eral courses, and a collection alto- 
gether independent of course require- 
ments. 


Throughout the year book records 
and reader records were maintained. 
These were ultimately used as data 
for determining the amount and kind 
of reading done by the residents. The 
conclusions warranted by the evidence 
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versity of Chicago Libraries, is that at 
the moment the librarian of the College 
Library under the New Plan at Chi- 
cago consists of this multi-headed staff 
of directors and counselors of the new 
courses that are offered. They are 
the interpreters and guides “on the 
spot” to what the authors in the Col- 
lege collection have to say, and it is 
they who decide which authors may 
enter that collection. If a single per- 
son could be found who would merit 
the title Professor of Books, he would 
have to be a rare person, so resource- 
ful in his familiarity with what the 
greatest spirits of mankind have put 
between the covers of books, that he 
could point the way to and unify the 
efforts of our present multi-headed 
staff of professors and counselors in 
charge of the new College collection. 
Only in so far as a Professor of Books 
could meet this critical test could he 
expect to win and hold the respect of 
the scholars whose comrade he should 
be, and could he merit faculty status 
and become an inspiration to the stu- 
dent in his great educational adventure 
under the New Plan of the University 
of Chicago. 


and their implications may be thus 
summarized : 


First, and perhaps of greatest im- 
portance to the library, it is clear that 
from the standpoint of encouraging 
wide and substantial reading the dor- 
mitory library has been eminently suc- 
cessful. The gross circulation figures 
indicate wide reading, a great propor- 
tion of the reading being of the non- 
curricular sort. Yet as far as we 
know, scholarship in the formal sense 
has not thereby been impaired. 


Second, the analysis of the optional 
(collateral) reading done indicated 
that merely to make books available is 
no guarantee that they will be read. 
The first years’ experience has result- 
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ed in much information for the aca- 
demic divisions, which should be use- 
ful to them in revising and improving 
their methods of instruction, assign- 
ments, and general course organiza- 
tion. The library thus becomes not 
merely the passive agency for carry- 
ing out the wishes of the academic de- 
partments, but an active force in pre- 
senting quantitatively the results of in- 
struction, at least in so far as they may 
be measured by library use. Although 
final judgment must wait upon more 
complete evidence, present indications 
are that the new educational plan of 
the University is successfully accom- 
plishing its objectives. Such evidence 
as is available indicates that much 
reading is taking place; the library 
may well undertake to find out what 
reading, and specifically how much, is 
included. 

Finally, the study is perhaps par- 
ticularly worth undertaking asa 
demonstration of how circulation sta- 
tistics may be used not only to mea- 
sure the effects of instruction, but also 
to study the similarities and differences 
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in the reading of college students. 
Such data as have been collected will 
become even more valuable when sup- 
plemented by additional information 
of the same kind, now being collected, 
and by data to be collected in the fu- 
ture with respect to the reading of 
women students. 


At the close of his paper Mr. Car- 
novsky stated that he would send a 
copy of the list of books for independ- 
ent reading to any library requesting 
it. 

Dr. Kuhlman stressed the import- 
ance of having books on shelves which 
students might inspect at will. This 
is the only way to gain a certain orien- 
tation and a certain stimulation. 

In discussing the Shaw list the 
point was brought out that any stand- 
ard list will always be out of date and 
needs constant revision. Many indis- 
pensable books are not included in the 
Shaw list ; perhaps 75 per cent of these 
have been published during the last 
three or four years. This is especially 
noticeable in the Social Sciences. 


Public Documents Round Table 


The Public 
Table opened 


Documents Round 
with a luncheon at 


12:30 P. M. on Thursday, with Dr. 
A. F. Kuhlman presiding. 


The Preservation of Primary Source Materials for the Social Sciences 
in Illinois 
By AUGUSTUS FREDERICK KUHLMAN, University of Chicago Libraries. 


I—The Origin of the Movement to 
Preserve Source Materials. 


The purpose of this round table is 
to discuss the State Document Center 
Plan, that was launched by the Social 
Science Research Council in 1929, and 
taken over by the Public Documents 
Committee of the American Library 
Association recently. We are especi- 
ally concerned with how we can work 
out this plan in our own state. 

The first question is: why did the 
plan arise? In seeking an answer to 
that question we find that upon com- 
pleting its sixth year of work, the 
Social Science Research Council made 





the re-definition of its objectives the 
central subject of its Annual Meeting 
in August, 1929. Up to that time the 
Council’s program had consisted of 
the development and financing of re- 
search projects, making small grants- 
in-aid, and the development of re- 
search personnel through fellowships, 
with additional special activities such 
as the development of Social Science 
Abstracts and the Case Book on 
Scientific Method, etc. 


In its varied research activities over 
a period of six years the Council had 
discovered that “the enlargement, im- 
provement and preservation of the 
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materials for research,” particularly 
the source data, constituted one of the 
most urgent problems that called for 
attention. Hence, it made this one of 
its major objectives for the future. 


In this emphasis upon data there is 
reflected a definite awakening among 
social scientists. They have made a 
new attack upon their problems 
especially since the World War. 
They have realized that the older 
theoretical approaches were not suffi- 
ciently grounded in facts to give the 
sort of understanding of our social 
problems that is essential to social con- 
trol. Research—meaning thereby in- 
ductive study of the facts and the rec- 
ords pertaining to actual social and 
political processes—has become the 
keynote. Research now means the 
use of primary source materials in the 
search for sound principles, rather 
than a recasting of secondary mater- 
ials. It means reference to data rather 
than authority. But when such refer- 
ence is attempted, unfortunately de- 
spite America’s extraordinary invest- 
ment in research materials and expan- 
sion of libraries in this century, the 
present need for adequate social data 
has outrun the available resources and 
these are all too often scattered, unco- 
ordinated and not readily accessible, 
or their existence and location are 
even unknown to scholars. 


Since this objective of enlarging, 
improving and preserving research 
materials was projected in 1929 by the 
Social Science Research Council it 
has had three committees that have 
concerned themselves with one or 
more phases of the project. A—the 
Joint Committee on Materials for Re- 
search set up in cooperation with the 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties; B—a Committee on Social 
Statistics; and C—a Committee on 
Public Administration. 

We shall confine ourselves here to 
only one project that has emanated 
from one of these committees. In 
selecting ways in which it might fur- 
ther the development of research in 
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the field of government the Council’s 
Committee on Public Administration, 
under the chairmanship of Leonard D. 
White, launched a plan of designating 
one or more libraries in each state 
that seemed peculiarly qualified and 
that were willing to undertake to col- 
lect, organize and preserve as complete 
a file as possible of public documents 
and related material originating in 
that state. The plan did not seek to 
place any limitation on the collecting 
activities of any library but sought to 
establish a nation-wide network of 
state document centers that had as- 
sumed responsibility for collecting 
these primary source materials. By 
means of field work in most states an 
attempt was made to find one or two 
libraries that had already established 
as a part of their normal policy the 
collection of the primary source mate- 
rials of their respective states—especi- 
ally the official publications originating 
within the state. Attention was also 
given to finding such centers if pos- 
sible, that were strategically located 
from the standpoint of accessibility by 
scholars. 


At the time of the meeting of the 
American Library Association in New 
Orleans in April, 1932, the Council 
had succeeded in designating one or 
two libraries in each state as state 
document centers. The Council felt, 
however, that the development of an 
active nationwide movement to collect 
and preserve the primary source ma- 
terials in each state was essentially a 
library function. Hence, it requested 
the American Library Association to 
take over the project for further de- 
velopment. This was done and the 
project was turned over to its Public 
Documents Committee, with the 
understanding that under its leader- 
ship an attempt should be made to 
define the various types of research 
materials that should be preserved for 
the social sciences, and that such steps 
should be taken as would promote an 
active movement for the collection and 
preservation of such materials in 
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those states where this seemed neces- 
sary. 


I1.—Definition of Categories. 


If the movement to preserve the 
basic sources for the social sciences is 
to acquire real vitality, it is necessary 
that the chief categories of source ma- 
terials that are worthy of preservation 
be defined. Obviously, the diversity 
and type of source materials that exist 
vary with state and locality, and it will 
require careful study by social scien- 
tists and librarians to determine what 
is extant and where, and to plan the 
most suitable places for concentrating 
and preserving these materials. It is 
too early to give definitions with any 
degree of completeness, and those that 
one might give must be treated as sug- 
gestions rather than as a blueprint for 
action. This is, after all, a voluntary 
movement, and state document cen- 
ters should feel at liberty to engage 
in those activities which seem most 
worth while in view of local resources 
and needs, but there are certain types 
of materials that the social scientists 
of the future will need. 


First, there are the official docu- 
ments of the state. In the main, this 
category is fairly well defined. A 
good (though incomplete) exhibit of 
it is to be found in the Monthly Check 
List of State Publications. These 
documents have held a central place in 
the selection of state document cen- 
ters. Full documentation would in- 
clude (1) all executive messages and 
proclamations; (2) all legislative and 
judicial activities; (3) all admini- 
strative functions; and (4) all spe- 
cial research and special committee or 
commission reports. 

In many states, especially the New 
England states, the collection and 
preservation of official publications of 
state governments has been no difficult 
problem, partly because the law re- 
quires that they be deposited in the 
State Library and partly because of 
close contact between the State Li- 
brary and a _ centralized printing 
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agency. In some states other methods 
are employed as a supplementary aid. 
For example, the Indiana State Li- 
brary checks the printing requisitions 
of the State Printer at regular inter- 
vals to assure completeness of its 
acquisitions. But more than that is 
required. In many states printing is 
not centralized, and in nearly all 
states there are occasionally special 
commissions with printing funds. 
Then there are always certain reports 
of which very limited editions are is- 
sued, the supply of which is imme- 
diately exhausted; or again, occasion- 
ally important reports are suppressed 
shortly after issue. In addition to the 
official publications of the state, there 
are, back of these published reports 
and supplementing them at many 
points, valuable manuscripts, depart- 
mental and executive records, filed in 
certain state offices. In most states 
these can perhaps not all be collected 
in one place but it is desirable that 
those that are most significant in the 
history of the state should be indexed, 
and their preservation should receive 
intelligent systematic attention. The 
most important state archival material 
of general interest should, however, 
be reproduced in print or by photostat. 
In some states responsibility for or- 
ganization and preservation of the 
state archival material has been defi- 
nitely placed in the hands of a Depart- 
ment of Archives and History. 


A second type of documentary 
source material consists of the publi- 
cation of semi-governmental and non- 
governmental state organizations such 
as Political Party Committees, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, State Welfare 
Bodies, State Bar and Press Associa- 
tions, Farm Bureaus, Religious, Fra- 
ternal, and other organizing or clear- 
ing house agencies. These organiza- 
tions frequently play a more im- 
portant role in the development of 
states, by mobilizing public opinion or 
promoting legislative or administra- 
tive changes, than the official govern- 
mental machinery. Hence their publi- 
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cations and archives should be pre- 
served. 

Third, local, county, and city official 
publications and records of im- 
portance should also be preserved. In 
some New England states, one finds 
a model situation. Local governmental 
bodies are required by law to publish 
and to deposit their annual reports in 
the State Library. In addition, many 
local administrative and executive 
bodies—city councils and township 
boards—have placed with the State 
Historical Society or State Library 
their original old journals. Mr. George 
S. Godard, State Librarian, in Con- 
necticut has a law under which he 
photostats such local official records 
and retains either the original or a 
copy in the State Library. This is an 
ideal arrangement. In states where 
this goal cannot be achieved, it is de- 
sirable to index the significant local 
records that cover important develop- 
ments in the history of the state, and 
to interest local authorities in their 
preservation. In so far as county and 
city administrative reports are pub- 
lished, these should be collected in 
strategic places for research. 

Four, local non-governmental or 
semi-governmental agencies, civic and 
social, issue a great deal of valuable 
source material—annual reports, spe- 
cial investigations, and a wealth of 
fugitive material. This is particularly 
important in research dealing with city 
growth and life. 

Fifth, considerable emphasis has 
been and should be placed upon news- 
papers. In small cities and rural com- 
munities they are no poor substitute 
for public documents, since they fre- 
quently represent the only published 
record of political and governmental 
activity and of the local agricultural 
and social life of the community. In 
most states one finds a working collec- 
tion of local newspapers in state or his- 
torical society libraries. Such collec- 
tions should be carefully preserved. 
Their usefulness could be enhanced for 
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research by doing what Virginia is 
doing, namely, preparing a check list 
of newspaper files in local newspaper 
offices and libraries. Such a check list 
helps to coordinate existing resources, 
and frequently enables a scholar to 
gain access to volumes that complete 
broken files in library collections. 

Sixth, the records of colleges and 
universities, including catalogs, re- 
search reports, and the minutes of 
their executive and administrative 
bodies, are worthy of preservation as 
a basis for educational and social his- 
tory. 

Seventh, records and publications of 
religious organizations—city, county, 
and state—including letters and diaries 
of preachers, should be preserved be- 
cause of their value for religious so- 
cial history. The New Hampshire 
State Historical Society has collected 
a large number of the original church 
journals, containing the minutes of lo- 
cal parishes. Godard’s photostats of 
such minutes and their preservation in 
a central place is even more laudable. 

Eighth, records of the industrial, 
financial and agricultural activities in 
the community should be preserved. 
Annual reports of corporations, finan- 
cial audits of banks and investment 
houses, and the records of old im- 
portant business firms and industries, 
plantation and farm records and 
ledgers are all precious research re- 
sources. In this category one would 
also include the publications of manu- 
facturers, labor and commercial or- 
ganizations including the convention 
proceedings of various commercial 
and industrial groups. 

Ninth, significant biographical mate- 
rial should be preserved. The mini- 
mum that should be attempted in each 
state would be the preservation of 
genealogies, directories, and biographi- 
cal material, including family papers— 
diaries, letters—photographs and por- 
traits of those personalities that have 
shaped the history of the community, 
state, or nation. 
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II.—Definition of Categories. 

If the movement to preserve the 
basic sources for the social sciences is 
to acquire real vitality, it is necessary 
that the chief categories of source ma- 
terials that are worthy of preservation 
be defined. Obviously, the diversity 
and type of source materials that exist 
vary with state and locality, and it will 
require careful study by social scien- 
tists and librarians to determine what 
is extant and where, and to plan the 
most suitable places for concentrating 
and preserving these materials. It is 
too early to give definitions with any 
degree of completeness, and those that 
one might give must be treated as sug- 
gestions rather than as a blueprint for 
action. This is, after all, a voluntary 
movement, and state document cen- 
ters should feel at liberty to engage 
in those activities which seem most 
worth while in view of local resources 
and needs, but there are certain types 
of materials that the social scientists 
of the future will need. 


First, there are the official docu- 
ments of the state. In the main, this 
category is fairly well defined. A 
good (though incomplete) exhibit of 
it is to be found in the Monthly Check 
List of State Publications. These 
documents have held a central place in 
the selection of state document cen- 
ters. Full documentation would in- 
clude (1) all executive messages and 
proclamations; (2) all legislative and 
judicial activities; (3) all admini- 
strative functions; and (4) all spe- 
cial research and special committee or 
commission reports. 

In many states, especially the New 
England states, the collection and 
preservation of official publications of 
state governments has been no difficult 
problem, partly because the law re- 
quires that they be deposited in the 
State Library and partly because of 
close contact between the State Li- 
brary and a_ centralized printing 
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agency. In some states other methods 
are employed as a supplementary aid. 
For example, the Indiana State Li- 
brary checks the printing requisitions 
of the State Printer at regular inter- 
vals to assure completeness of its 
acquisitions. But more than that is 
required. In many states printing is 
not centralized, and in nearly all 
states there are occasionally special 
commissions with printing funds. 
Then there are always certain reports 
of which very limited editions are is- 
sued, the supply of which is imme- 
diately exhausted; or again, occasion- 
ally important reports are suppressed 
shortly after issue. In addition to the 
official publications of the state, there 
are, back of these published reports 
and supplementing them at many 
points, valuable manuscripts, depart- 
mental and executive records, filed in 
certain state offices. In most states 
these can perhaps not all be collected 
in one place but it is desirable that 
those that are most significant in the 
history of the state should be indexed, 
and their preservation should receive 
intelligent systematic attention. The 
most important state archival material 
of general interest should, however, 
be reproduced in print or by photostat. 
In some states responsibility for or- 
ganization and preservation of the 
state archival material has been defi- 
nitely placed in the hands of a Depart- 
ment of Archives and History. 


A second type of documentary 
source material consists of the publi- 
cation of semi-governmental and non- 
governmental state organizations such 
as Political Party Committees, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, State Welfare 
Bodies, State Bar and Press Associa- 
tions, Farm Bureaus, Religious, Fra- 
ternal, and other organizing or clear- 
ing house agencies. These organiza- 
tions frequently play a more im- 
portant role in the development of 
states, by mobilizing public opinion or 
promoting legislative or administra- 
tive changes, than the official govern- 
mental machinery. Hence their publi- 
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cations and archives should be pre- 
served. 

Third, local, county, and city official 
publications and records of im- 
portance should also be preserved. In 
some New England states, one finds 
a model situation. Local governmental 
bodies are required by law to publish 
and to deposit their annual reports in 
the State Library. In addition, many 
local administrative and executive 
bodies—city councils and township 
boards—have placed with the State 
Historical Society or State Library 
their original old journals. Mr. George 
S. Godard, State Librarian, in Con- 
necticut has a law under which he 
photostats such local official records 
and retains either the original or a 
copy in the State Library. This is an 
ideal arrangement. In states where 
this goal cannot be achieved, it is de- 
sirable to index the significant local 
records that cover important develop- 
ments in the history of the state, and 
to interest local authorities in their 
preservation. In so far as county and 
city administrative reports are pub- 
lished, these should be collected in 
strategic places for research. 

Four, local non-governmental or 
semi-governmental agencies, civic and 
social, issue a great deal of valuable 
source material—annual reports, spe- 
cial investigations, and a wealth of 
fugitive material. This is particularly 
important in research dealing with city 
growth and life. 

Fifth, considerable emphasis has 
been and should be placed upon news- 
papers. In small cities and rural com- 
munities they are no poor substitute 
for public documents, since they fre- 
quently represent the only published 
record of political and governmental 
activity and of the local agricultural 
and social life of the community. In 
most states one finds a working collec- 
tion of local newspapers in state or his- 
torical society libraries. Such collec- 
tions should be carefully preserved. 
Their usefulness could be enhanced for 
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research by doing what Virginia is 
doing, namely, preparing a check list 
of newspaper files in local newspaper 
offices and libraries. Such a check list 
helps to coordinate existing resources, 
and frequently enables a scholar to 
gain access to volumes that complete 
broken files in library collections. 

Sixth, the records of colleges and 
universities, including catalogs, re- 
search reports, and the minutes of 
their executive and administrative 
bodies, are worthy of preservation as 
a basis for educational and social his- 
tory. 

Seventh, records and publications of 
religious organizations—city, county, 
and state—including letters and diaries 
of preachers, should be preserved be- 
cause of their value for religious so- 
cial history. The New Hampshire 
State Historical Society has collected 
a large number of the original church 
journals, containing the minutes of lo- 
cal parishes. Godard’s photostats of 
such minutes and their preservation in 
a central place is even more laudable. 

Eighth, records of the industrial, 
financial and agricultural activities in 
the community should be preserved. 
Annual reports of corporations, finan- 
cial audits of banks and investment 
houses, and the records of old im- 
portant business firms and industries, 
plantation and farm records and 
ledgers are all precious research re- 
sources. In this category one would 
also include the publications of manu- 
facturers, labor and commercial or- 
ganizations including the convention 
proceedings of various commercial 
and industrial groups. 

Ninth, significant biographical mate- 
rial should be preserved. The mini- 
mum that should be attempted in each 
state would be the preservation of 
genealogies, directories, and biographi- 
cal material, including family papers— 
diaries, letters—photographs and por- 
traits of those personalities that have 
shaped the history of the community, 
state, or nation. 
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Tenth, local histories, 
atlases that represent 
worth while 
cluded. 


maps, and 
original and 
research should be in- 


Several observations are pertinent 
in regard to the categories described 
above. First, in the main they repre- 
sent material that is not copyrighted 
and that is not handled by commercial 
dealers. The absence of this safeguard 
of commercial value when issued 
means that it does not find its way into 
libraries through the well organized 
copyright and book marketing ma- 
chinery, but only through intelligent, 
prompt and everlasting acquisition 
work. 

Second, much of the material is 
fugitive material and of an ephemeral 
character. The agencies that issue it 
are chiefly concerned with its im- 
mediate popular consumption, rather 
than distribution for permanent re- 
search. Their purpose is to influence 
the community now, editions are 
limited and rarely’ indexed, either 
promptly or with any degree of com- 
pleteness. 


Third, field work in a sufficient num- 
ber of representative states justifies 
the generalization that in many states 
some of the most vital categories de- 
scribed above are sadly neglected, even 
by libraries and historical societies 
that one would assume existed for 
their collection, organization and pres- 
ervation. In general the official publi- 
cations of states represent the cate- 
gory best preserved but that cannot be 
said of the official archival material in 
some states. On the other hand, the 
most neglected categories are those dis- 
cussed above under two, four and 
eight. Many state libraries and histori- 
cal societies do not seem to have had a 
vital contact with social scientists in 
recent years and have therefore failed 
to sense the importance of the cate- 
gories referred to. 


Fourth, without venturing into 
prophecy, there is good evidence that 
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in America we have come to the end 
of an era and it is desirable that the 
era that has just closed be as com- 
pletely documented as possible. In the 
era that is closing there has been an 
elaboration of governmental functions 
and activities and of voluntary organi- 
zations previously unknown to history. 
In the retrenchment that seems in- 
evitable now, many of these official and 
non-official functions and _ activities 
will be greatly curtailed—and much 
publishing activity will be wiped out. 
Obviously it is desirable for future re- 
search in history and social research 
that as full and faithful a record as 
possible of the immediate past be pre- 
served. 

Fifth, while there is obviously some 
overlapping among the categories out- 
lined above, it is hoped that the outline 
of categories may have practical value 
in clarifying the scope of this project 
and also as an approach to acquisition 
activities. 


I11—An Approach to the Work in the 
States. 


To make the collection and preser- 
vation of primary source materials an 


effective nation-wide movement re- 
quires local leadership in each state. 
The plan that is being developed, there- 
fore, is to designate for each state a 
person who will serve as chairman of 
a committee representing scholars and 
librarians, that will work out such a 
program as is best suited to local needs. 
These state committees should be 
representative of the ablest scholars in 
each state who are familiar with the 
primary resources of their state. The 
leading libraries that shoud play an 
active role in the collection and preser- 
vation of research materials should 
also be represented on state commit- 
tees. Thus, these state committees 
should become agencies of mediation 
between libraries and scholars. The 
scholars on the one hand can define the 
materials that are extant in their state, 
that are worthy of collection and 
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preservation, and with their co-opera- 
tion librarians, representing the ap- 
propriate libraries, should be able to 
work out a unified state program. 


IV—State Programs of Action. 


No uniform or blanket program can 
be recommended, because resources, 
needs and possibilities vary greatly 
from state to state. On the basis of 
field work and correspondence with 
those in charge of state document 
centers, certain observations can be 
made. State programs already in 
progress tend to indicate that the fol- 
lowing activities are desirable: 

(1) A state conference or pre- 
liminary survey is desirable; (a) to 
determine existing resources covering 
the categories mentioned that should 
be preserved; (b) to review the col- 
lecting and preserving activities of 
libraries, historical societies, research 
institutes, museums and archives; and 
(c) to develop interest in preserving 
the essential research materials. Such 
an approach will disclose omissions or 
unnecessary duplications. It should also 
disclose the additional organization 
work that is necessary in the various 
states in order to give due considera- 
tion to metropolitan centers and im- 
portant libraries or agencies that 
should be enlisted in a unified state 
program. 


(2) The naming of one or two cen- 
ters in each state to serve as trustees 
for research workers in the collection 
and preservation of materials can only 
be regarded as a point of departure in 
many states. In general, thus far in 
selecting these centers the emphasis 
has been upon the state as the unit for 
which materials were to be collected. 
This is a logical unit in the collection 
of official publications of each state 
government, as well as in the assem- 
blage of materials published by state 
organizations, but in some states the 
existence of large metropolitan com- 
munities calls for secondary centers, 
possibly metropolitan centers, to col- 
lect intensively for the metropolitan 
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area, rather than for the state. Thus, 
in Missouri the logical state document 
center was the State University com- 
bined with the Missouri State His- 
torical Society, but they are located 
off the main line of transportation and 
are in the center of the state. On the 
eastern boundary of Missouri, St. 
Louis is situated both in Missouri and 
Illinois ; and on the western boundary, 
Kansas City spreads into two states. 
To collect and preserve efficiently the 
primary sources of official and unoffi- 
cial publications in these two metro- 
politan centers, and to make them 
readily accessible to scholars, calls for 
intensive local work, possibly by the 
public libraries in St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. Similar conditions prevail in 
many other states; hence, in the va- 
rious state programs that are de- 
veloped, due consideration should be 
given to the problems centering in the 
collection and preservation of research 
materials in metropolitan centers. 


Research tends to indicate that these 
great metropolitan centers are in many 
respects more important in our new 
world economy than the state govern- 
ments ; hence, the official and unofficial 
publications that originate in these 
centers should be preserved there. 
Moreover, the assemblage of this local 
material in a metropolitan center is a 
great undertaking, which can best be 
carried on locally. In metropolitan 
Chicago a recent survey discloses over 
1800 independent political units. While 
less than half of these units issue pub- 
lications, it is no small task to collect 
the materials published that have merit 
as sources for research, because there 
is no central printing agency and no 
current index of what is issued. For 
the greater part, publications appear 
irregularly. In addition to these offi- 
cial agencies, there are 450 unofficial 
or private, civic and social agencies 
in metropolitan Chicago, 106 being 
city-wide in objective, and 344 neigh- 
borhood organizations. They are in- 
terested in such subjects as child wel- 
fare, city planning, housing, the ad- 
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ministration of justice, public health 
and safety. These agencies serve com- 
munity needs, and research that con- 
cerns Chicago’s growth and develop- 
ment presupposes that the primary 
source materials issued by them should 
be at hand. 

The volume of primary source ma- 
terial published in metropolitan centers 
is suggested in a recent bibliography of 
survey reports and _ investigations, 
published in Pittsburgh since 1920, 
which lists 688 items. 


(3) In states where the situation is 
comparatively simple and there are no 
secondary centers to be considered, 
document center libraries are conduct- 
ing intensive inventories of their hold- 
ings, want lists are being prepared, 
and gaps are being filled. 


(4) In some states a survey of state 
archives and a printed report showing 
what is available in different state of- 
fices is a desirable project for it helps 
to indicate what needs to be done to 
preserve archival material and to make 
it accessible to scholars. 


(5) To make acquisition more 
thorough and to assist libraries and 
scholars, some state document centers 
are preparing a check list of the offi- 
cial publications of their state, and are 
determining which offices save and dis- 
tribute. 


(6) Some state document centers 
are introducing legislation to make 
their library officially a depository or 
to centralize printing and the exchange 
and distribution of state documents. 

(7) One question has been raised 
regarding the scope of work: Should 
state document centers collect the doc- 
uments of adjoining states or of other 
states? This raises the whole ques- 
tion of regional document libraries. 
The present plan does not concern 
that problem. When universities and 
research centers become document con- 
scious, some sort of regional coOpera- 
tion will evolve, but it should be the 
outgrowth of local and regional needs, 
and will come naturally. It is a prob- 
lem that the librarians and research 
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scholars of the area affected by a re- 
gional organization will have to solve. 
In general, regional planning should 
follow the working out of graduate 
school policies. At the present time 
the only regional principle that is urged 
is with reference to the research ma- 
terial that originates within each state 
or within metropolitan areas. As the 
work progresses regional organization 
with reference to certain types of ma- 
terial may prove feasible and desir- 
able. 


(8) Another essential in a state pro- 
gram is well directed publicity or in- 
terpretation of the program of collect- 
ing and organizing these materials. 
Such publicity should disclose the di- 
vision of labor agreed upon by librar- 
ies. Among other objectives, two 
should predominate in this publicity: 
(a) to arouse state-wide interest 
among the agencies and persons that 
have valuable sources, some of which 
should be allocated to research centers ; 
others should be made available for 
research where they are if they can- 
not be allocated to a research center. 
Manufacturers, business men and lay- 
men in nearly every field that carry 
on private or community enterprises 
that are significant in our civilization 
should be brought to an appreciation 
of the historical and research value of 
the records over which they have con- 
trol. This is necessary if some of the 
existing potential resources are to be 
mobilized and saved for the future. 
(b) collections should be brought to 
the attention of scholars through check 
lists, bibliographies, and descriptive 
bulletins. Each state document center, 
in co-Operation with other libraries in 
the state, might well publish a bibliog- 
raphy or union list of available re- 
search resources in the state. Such 
check lists should include not merely 
library resources but manuscript ma- 
terials—archival and non-archival— 
whether in governmental or private 
hands. 


(9) Further, state document cen- 
ters should also become clearing 
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houses for the exchange of duplicates. 
Under the auspices of a committee of 
the National Association of State Li- 
braries, a national clearing house for 
public documents has been set up in 
connection with the H. W. Wilson 
Company, which will shortly go into 
action, working along similar lines as 
the Wilson Periodical Clearing House. 


V—An Approach to the Illinois Situ- 
ation. 


To approach this project intelligent- 
ly in Illinois it would seem desirable 
that Mr. Paul Angle take an inventory 
of the collecting and preserving activi- 
ties of research material that are car- 
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ried on by the various State Depart- 
ments of Illinois in Springfield. A 
similar inventory should be taken by 
Mr. Windsor of what is being done 
by the University of Illinois. I will 
be willing to assume responsibility for 
a similar inventory for the Chicago 
area. When the results of such in- 
ventories are available a conference 
could be held to advantage to plan 
further action. Obviously some of 
the libraries of the larger colleges and 
cities of Illinois should also be repre- 
sented in such a plan. Your sugges- 
tions in regard to what should be done 
to further the preservation of research 
material will be appreciated. 


Conference Dinner 


The annual conference dinner was 
held Thursday evening in the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel. Miss Miller pre- 
sided, and added much to the gaiety 
and pleasure of the occasion by her 
wit and charm. At each place was a 
copy of “Abraham Lincoln, an Au- 


thentic Story of his Life” presented 
by the Lincoln Library. The author 
Paul M. Angle, was introduced and 
spoke briefly on the Lincoln Associa- 
tion. The speaker of the evening was 
Dr. George H. Locke, Librarian of the 
Toronto Public Library. 


What Librarians Do 
By GEORGE H. LOCKE, Chief Librarian, Toronto. 


My earliest recollection of a Li- 
brary—apart from the now much de- 
spised Sunday School Library—was 
in the town where I was attending 
High School, and where I discovered 
—and it was a work of real dis- 
covery—a Mechanics Institute, Read- 
ing Room and Lending Library, 
which one might join for a small fee. 
The Librarian was the Classical Mas- 
ter at the High School, and the Li- 
brary was open only in the evenings, 
when presumably those for whom it 
was intended, the “mechanic” class, 
could attend. I can see now the face 
of that man where, behind an office 
window of small size, and surrounded 
by a brass grating, he seemingly un- 
willingly handed out books—especially 
unwillingly to boys—if we could find 
from the author-title catalogue, print- 
ed some months or years before, that 
there was a counterpart of what we 


thought was an alluring title. Since 
that day, and because of that Library, 
I have had a profound sympathy with 
those who struggle with titles whether 
in order departments, or in some of 
our catalogues, and I have been a loud 
and insistent advocate of the Open 
Shelf. 

It was discouraging from every 
point of view, none of the surround- 
ings giving any evidence of interest— 
including the Librarian. That is a 
familiar picture which only within a 
few years has faded from our social 
life. It may like some old print still 
be found in some localities of attic 
minds. The Librarian often had con- 
nection with the Board “relatively” 
speaking, or was some one in “de- 
pressed” circumstances. But anyhow 
the Librarian was a Keeper of Books, 
and if perchance he happened to be a 
lover of books, so much the better for 
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the community. The store of books 
was being added unto, and rarely was 
any book discarded. The advisers or 
members of the Board were generally 
clergymen, or school teachers, with a 
sprinkling of professional men whose 
interest seemed to be to protect what 
they thought were the morals of the 
mass of the people. 


Suddenly there came the Carnegie 
wave of library enthusiasm, with 
grants of money with which to estab- 
lish Public Libraries, and though I 
fear that in many cases it was the 
allurement of a public building for 
nothing that was the main attraction, 
nevertheless it brought the Library as 
a social and educational institution 
before the public in such a spectacular 
manner that it became “discovered” 
and established as it were in a night. 
If the slow method of evolution had 
prevailed to develop libraries from 
their low estate, it would have taken 
some generations. I have found that 
there are today those who regret the 
revolutionary method of accomplish- 
ing social reforms, people who re- 
semble Erasmus whom Luther de- 
scribed as believing in reformation, 
but who would have a _ generation 
elapse between each successive step. 


This side of the Carnegie move- 
ment has not had all its meed of 
praise. The abuses under it have 
been remarkably small, and the good 
has been immeasurable. 


It caught us unprepared, and a pub- 
lic ignorant or indifferent to the mat- 
ter, and we had the sensation of mov- 
ing old furniture into new and beauti- 
ful surroundings—including the Li- 
brarian. 


The necessity upon us was to prove 
how useful the institution could be, 
and as is natural in this land of or- 
ganization and efficiency, the cry was 
for general organization of the library 
movement throughout the country, 
and the careful organization within 
the individual library, so that it could 
prove in what and how many ways it 
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could be useful to those from whom 
it was asking support. 

This is what we have been doing for 
the past twenty-five years, and now 
we have reached such a high degree of 
efficiency that books, periodicals, 
pamphlets and newspapers are so 
classified and catalogued, and cross 
indexed, that we soon will know 
where everything is whether we know 
or not whether it has any value. 

The sign posts are so many that one 
is confused as to the road and where 
it leads. Everything is being analyzed 
—even you and I in these days of 
psycho-analysis and vocational fitness 
—and no book, self-respecting, would 
dare to appear without an index, so 
that we can, like the reviewers, read 
the index and not need to read the 
book. 

[This tendency is interesting to me 
because it lays all the emphasis upon 
contents, and nothing upon form or 
style, because, after all, one can’t in- 
dicate style in an index. As an ex- 
ample of a book with style predomi- 
nant consider “Shadows on the Rock,” 
by Willa Cather—full of rhythmic 
prose and beautiful pictures, with an 
incidental story. Note the opening 
paragraph :— 

“One afternoon late in October of the 
year 1697, Euclide Auclair, the phil- 
osopher apothecary of Quebec, stood 
on the top of Cap Diamant gazing down 
the broad empty river far beneath him. 
Empty, because an hour ago the flash 
of retreating sails have disappeared be- 
hind the green island that splits the St. 
Lawrence below Quebec, and the last of 


the summer ships from France has 
started on her long voyage home.”’] 


Our world is being surfeited with 
indexes. Not content with “Who’s 
Who” an enterprising agent in our 
City is publishing “Who was Who 
from 1900-32” and I suppose some 
still more enterprising man will come 
out with “Who will be Who” based on 
statistics from our kindergartens. 

I am thinking of another phase of 
the disease. For instance, the reading 
of standard novels is encouraged, and 
in many cases required in colleges and 
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secondary schools, and soon there ap- 
pears a synopsis of the novels, and an 
analysis of the plots so that it won’t 
be necessary to read the books. Need- 
less to say that book has no place on 
the Reference Shelves of our Library. 


We have been living in an efficient 
age when importance is rated by the 
cumulative results, when everything is 
standardized, from breakfast foods to 
motor cars, in an age which has been 
reflected in education in the develop- 
ment of so called technical education, 
and in the religious life by an increas- 
ing emphasis upon the liturgical and 
social side. I think it is safe to say 
that the spiritual development of the 
world during the past twenty-five 
years had not kept pace with the 
technical. The individual has been 
growing less and less, and it seemed 
to many of us that the climax was 
reached in the Great War which was 
brought about by ambition for wealth 
and power, and which Germany 
thought could not be anything but suc- 
cessful for her, because she was the 
best prepared nation technically in the 
world. 


I have been greatly impressed by 
the part the Intelligence Department 
played in the War, an individualistic 
service necessarily, and dependent not 
so much on organization as on judg- 
ment. A thrilling book on that subject 
has been published this Autumn, 
“Their Secret Purposes,” by Hector 
Bywater. I doubt if there is a High 
School boy who would not be thrilled 
by it. After all what have we before 
us if our boys do not thrill at personal 
achievement. I am all for thrillers! 

Let us look for just a moment at 
the educational field, that which in- 
cludes schools and Colleges, our near- 
est relatives, and notice how the em- 
phasis has been placed on vocational 
training, how the money has been lav- 
ished upon technical schools and col- 
leges, how in the schools courses have 
been offered which are advertised as 
“vocational” in that they lead directly 
somewhere, and with all this organi- 
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zation and efficiency we gaze upon the 
result—a world crying out for lead- 
ers, and bewailing the mediocre and 
selfish product. What more can you 
expect in a world where behaviour- 
istic philosophers sit around and wor- 
ship a golden calf. 


I mentioned a few moments ago the 
effect of this movement upon religion, 
the emphasis on the technical side, the 
liturgical, and the social, and the ser- 
mon, which at one time was the heart 
of the service, pulsating with emotion 
and quickening the moral, and even 
the physical aspects of our being has 
now shrivelled up into a “sermonette” 
publicly announced as not interfering 
in time or in content with the length 
and beauty of the service. 


All this is in the air today, in the 
newspapers, the periodicals, and the 
movies, the combinations and permu- 
tations of which constitute the educa- 
tion of our citizens, and it is reflected 
in our educational institutions called 
the Library. It has to prove itself 
useful, and it takes the method used 
by all other social institutions, namely 
the way of organization and efficiency, 
and in some places it has put itself on 
a level with tooth paste and chewing 
gum by shouting “Borrow a Book” 
and “Become Intelligent.” 


We have been living in this dis- 
tribution age, and I think in many 
ways we have been extraordinarily 
successful, and some of our Libraries 
are equal if not superior in their 
methods and results to the best of our 
schools and colleges. But the Librar- 
ian has been overwhelmed by these 
methods and these plans. The empha- 
sis has been so strong upon organiza- 
tion and administration that the “cares 
of the world” have lain heavy upon 
our spirituality. 

We lament in College today the 
passing of the professor who was 
something more than a_ specialist— 
the man of training who could under- 
stand many things and therefore could 
teach many subjects. We have suf- 
fered under the specialist—think of 
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the thrill a lad gets in College by a 
course under a professor of econom- 
ics who has specialized on the gold 
standard as applied to national pros- 
perity. I am thinking now of one 
professor who clearly proved that a 
nation could not go off the gold stand- 
ard and live. It is funny—really 
funny—but it is tragic! 

We in Library work are inclined to 
follow the socalled educational lead, 
and persons come to us from Library 
School as from College of Education, 
who must be cataloguers, or reference 
librarians, or order librarians. Just 
librarians full of zeal and general 
knowledge of books and of the world 
are scarce. 


They are just pathetic these special- 
ists, and when confronted with the or- 
dinary public with their naive ways 
they are simply lost, and their institu- 
tion is injured. 

We too often and too much take our 
knowledge second-hand, and rely too 
much upon reviewers—who take in 
each others’ washing—even as in Col- 
lege we relied upon our text books. 
If it is written in a text book it is so. 
I am thinking now of a newly married 
lady who had made hot tea biscuits for 
her recently acquired husband. In 
answer to her enquiry as to how he 
liked them he suggested that they were 
a bit heavy, but she said that was im- 
possible because she had followed the 
instructions in the Cook Book, and 
it said that they would be light. We 
are just as foolish as that in many of 
our actions. 

Now I am talking today with my 
colleagues in Library work, not with 
the general public, and I want to leave 
a couple of impressions with you. 

One of the great lessons of the War 
was that given the ordinary education, 
the ordinary citizen could learn almost 
anything of a technical nature in a re- 
markably short time if he had the de- 
sire, or the incentive strongly devel- 
oped in him, and if he concentrated 
upon his work. Now passing over 
the training of persons in munition 
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plants and technical work of that sort 
where remarkable speeding up was ac- 
complished, let me remind you of a 
higher type of technical training, the 
results of which have always pro- 
foundly impressed me. I refer to the 
officers’ training courses where in an 
intensive course of three or four 
months men were turned out capable 
of being leaders in the art and work 
of war. Where ordinarily such train- 
ing was spread over from two to three 
years, practically the same effect was 
reached in four months because of in- 
terest and concentration. The lad got 
that essential of leadership without 
which no one can be successful—that 
kind of training which Kipling de- 
scribes in “The ’Eathen.” 
“’E knows their ways of thinkin’ and 
just what’s in their mind, 
’"E knows when they are takin’ on and 
when they’ve fell behind, 
*E’s just as sick as they are, ’is ’eart is 
like to split, 
But ’e works ’em, works ’em, works ’em, 
till he feels them take the bit; 
The rest is ’oldin steady till the watchful 
bugles play 
An’ ’e lifts ’em, lifts ’em, lifts °em through 
the charge that wins the day.” 


That is the kind of training for leader- 
ship, the presence of the incentive, 
even the development of it, and the 
value of general training. 


The other lesson that comes to me 
is from the world as you and I find 
it today in the so-called depressed state 
—that prosperity is not a mere out- 
ward possession, and the number of 
books read is not a sign of intellectual 
wealth, any more than the number of 
dresses or frocks is a sign of a lady 
rich in taste. I recognize that the dol- 
lar mark and the prevailing letter in 
the word “success” strangely resemble 
each other, and I cannot shut my eyes 
to the fact that the world will not 
greatly change. Memories are short. 
I recognize too that the propaganda 
for the good will likely never com- 
pletely overtake the propagation of 
evil, but that is not discouraging to 
me. 
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What I want in our profession is 
that the Librarian who once was a cus- 
todian or keeper of books, and once 
was a distributor of books, and in both 
of these successful, may now find some 
way by which he can be a reader and 
interpreter of books in such a way 
that he will be recognized as a neces- 
sary leader in the community, one on 
whom people may depend for advice. 
The clergyman and the teacher have 
had their days, and still retain some of 
that influence, but is it beyond imagi- 
nation to think that the Librarian 
should be still better equipped because 
of his opportunities to fulfill that func- 
tion—especially for the young. 


I am thinking of the Librarian who 
is head of the Book Selection and Or- 
der Department, and I think that is 
the position which should always be 
filled by the Librarian, and not by a 
departmental head, or a Committee of 
the Board, who never loses touch with 
the trend and temper of the book 
world, and who keeps abreast of mod- 
ern thought. There is an importance 
in this office of Librarian as never be- 
fore in the history of our people. 
Here is a place for leadership, not 
merely the answering of questions. 
Look at the world today where people 
are tired of the vacillation of govern- 
ments, and are turning in despair and 
saying: “Give us a strong man who 
will restore order and give us peace 
and prosperity.” Look at Europe to- 
day and see if that is not true. Never 
in the world’s history was there such 
an appeal for leadership, and never 
have there been so many solutions pro- 
posed to deal with a sick world. These 
solutions are offered to us in books, in 
pamphlets, in newspapers, and the 
judgment lies with the individual. To 
give sane judgment he must be edu- 
cated, and the only institution which 
provides for this is the one we are dis- 
cussing today. We have equipment, 
we have to prove that we can be of 
definite service to the individual and 
to the community. After all it gets 
back to the individual, and a colourless 
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librarian will have a more or less col- 
ourless library. 

The future of the Library is in the 
development not of riches of learning, 
but in leadership of thought. I do not 
discount the necessity for training, but 
I want the idea of training to include 
the idea of “fitness,” and I hear run- 
ning through my head now as I speak 
the lines of an old hymn which I re- 
member in my boyhood days: 


“All the fitness we require 
Is to feel our need of Him.” 


I am making a plea for feeling in 
the life and work of the Librarian. I 
admire the beautifully assembled parts 
of a machine—a beautiful motor if you 
like—but I want to be sure that there 
is really power which can make it 
move, not merely that there is a cer- 
tificate to the effect that this is a 100 
horsepower because it has passed the 
test of all its parts, but the test of its 
real function is as a combined instru- 
ment of power. 

Let us believe in the possibilities of 
our profession—I can’t think of any- 
thing better—and then let us read so 
thoroughly, so widely, and so discrim- 
inately that we are recognized as mas- 
ters of our craft. The world really 
does need more knowledge, not more 
training, and here is a corner of the 
world where this can be developed with 
good results. 

Knowledge, judgment, desire to be 
of service, confidence in one’s self be- 
cause of these possessions—then the 
Library becomes vitalized and individ- 
ualized—and then becomes socialized, 
but not before these or it is mere or- 
ganization. The Library should show 
the influence of a Librarian, and not 
merely reflect the taste of a commun- 
ity. 
Is there anything distinctive about 
this age in which we are living? Per- 
haps the most interesting and suggest- 
ive answer to that is contained in the 
presidential address at the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association when 
Sir Alfred Ewing frankly avowed that 
invention has outstripped the power of 
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using it wisely. Man was ethically un- 
prepared for the power of using it 
wisely. The command of Nature has 
been put into his hands before he 
knows how to command himself. If 
this is true—and it looks as if it were 
—we are facing great dangers. There 
are three outstanding threats held over 
us by Applied Science: 

It may equip us with warlike agen- 
cies of which our reckless use may 
batter our whole civilization to bits. 

Then it may turn out commodities 
in such profusion that our apparatus 
of distribution and exchange is 
swamped, and the unemployed worker 
cannot even reach and consume the 
good things whose over supply has su- 
perseded him. 

Lastly, we have the prospect of man 
in being released from toil by the 
machine losing his moral axis, wither- 
ing in his creative power, and drift- 
ing in a leisure that he has no resource 
to fructify. 

Disarmament is the alternative to 
the first great danger. 

We are in the midst of the second 
great danger today. There is no ma- 
terial product that we are unable to 
supply, and markets choked with 
abundance confront multitudes subsist- 
ing on a pittance. Neither economist 
nor statesman seems equal to this situ- 
ation. 

The third is that wherewith we have 
to do as librarians. If there is to be 
less employment because of the in- 
crease in the productiveness of ma- 
chinery, when we have abandoned 
fighting and need only give a fraction 
of our energy to work, what are we to 
do with ourselves? The disappear- 
ance of the economic riddle—if less 
hours is the solution—will leave a 
more momentous human problem be- 
hind. Sir Alfred Ewing asks the per- 
tinent question: “How are we to re- 
place that inestimable blessing, the 
necessity of toil?” 
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There has been a vast extension of 
popular leisure and even for an emo- 
tional thrill without the attendant dis- 
comfort, we can get it at the movie in 
a comfortable seat, and in that place 
of vicarious thrilldom pass away the 
leisure hours. Passive recreation of 
watching and listening, dependent up- 
on mechanical devices that evoke no 
counter play is the individual himself. 


Fourteen thousand people _ will 
crowd in to see an ice hockey match 
in my City, and almost all are vocifer- 
ously active in telling the players how 
to do it, and hissing or applauding— 
two highly developing athletic occu- 
pations. 


As man acquires the mastery of Na- 
ture he enters into increasing control 
of his own time. Is he simply going 
to “kill” time? Is there any way in 
which he may occupy at least part of 
his time to his soul’s benefit? Here 
is where the Librarian may have a 
part to play, and I am leaving this as 
a suggestion to vou as to the manner 
in which you and I may be able to 
do it. 


This stimulating and delightful ad- 
dress was followed by music, after 
which Miss Effie Lansden called on 
the native sons and daughters to stand 
and sing “Illinois” for the edification 
of those who were not so fortunate. 
Then the tables and chairs were pushed 
back and lines formed for an old- 
fashioned spelling-bee, with Mr. Wil- 
liam Teale captain of one side, and 
Miss Effie Lansden, captain of the op- 
posing team. The words to be spelled 
were called by Mr. Nathan Levin. 
Starting in the rather subdued and re- 
fined manner for which librarians are 
noted, the spelling-bee soon became 
exciting and closed almost in a riot, 
with Miss Ruth Hardin of Northwest- 
ern University Library carrying off 
the honors. 
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Library Merry-Go-Round 
By MARGERY DOUD, Chief, Readers’ Advisory Service, St. Louis Public Library. 


At the moment, Library Merry-Go- 
Round seems as good a description as 
any of our present situation, of 
arduous days and trying financial 
problems; of the whirl that starts in 
the morning when readers wait on the 
front steps before the doors are 
opened and early bird enquirers are 
“on the phone” before the legal hour 
of enquiry has arrived; of the whirl 
that is still going strong at the weary 
hour of closing. Round and round 
the days go spinning, with increasing 
numbers of borrowers and increasing 
numbers of demands. With non- 
chalance we hand over two thumb 
tacks to an upusually nice) looking 
man, who asks if we can spare them, 
to be rewarded with the valuable in- 
formation that they are excellent for 
keeping the inner soles of his shoes in 
place. While discussing books, an- 
other man complains of a headache 
and with gratitude accepts the aspirin 
which is offered him only half serious- 
ly. A woman telephones to enquire 
if we have material about the Arabian 
Nights. Questioning reveals her par- 
ticular purpose—a comparison _be- 
tween their influence and that of the 
3etter Business Bureau. The obscure 
analogy we barely discern, but we sus- 
pect a “k” in her nights. Could she 
be related to the small boy who breath- 
lessly asks for “Little Red-Riding 
Hood and her Merry Men”? This is 
but the usual kind of call to which 
you are all accustomed, and yet behind 
each of these requests there is a defi- 
nite need of a definite individual. 





More definite, of course, are the 
needs of those readers who.come to 
us not once, but many times for con- 
tinued aid and suggestions. And in 
recalling them, certain ones flash into 
mind in no definite order, the merry- 
go-round again, whirling to its metal- 
lic music and stopping where it will. 


For no special reason, I think first 
of a delightful older man who walks 
into the room laden with books, and 
who stands helpless until we rush to 
relieve him of his burden, and to sup- 
plant it with another. This man is 
prominent in the business world—he 
comes from the far South and a de- 
licious naive drawl might not at once 
seem to reflect his keen quick mind. 
He reads anything of high standard— 
history, biography, travel, economics, 
fiction. He does not come handi- 
capped with a list of recent best sell- 
ers reviewed in some literary journal. 
He simply comes with a slow smile 
and the sagacious helplessness of the 
able executive, and says: “Will you 
please find me something to read”? 
We comb the shelves for the very best 
and frequently he will mention a 
classic or two, “just for good meas- 
ure.” This man has made such use 
of the library for years. He has not 
had the time to browse, yet so wide 
has been his reading that he knows at 
once when an armful of books is 
placed before him, which ones he 
wants and why. 

There is another man who comes to 
us regularly, whose mind is richly 
stored, not alone from the reading of 
books, but from the knowledge 
gained through working for fifty 
years as a porter for the Pullman 
Company. He is still active, and in- 
terested in all modern tendencies and 
events, but when he recently showed 
us a series of his written reminis- 
cences, we realized how far back into 
another world his experiences extend. 
One of his anecdotes concerned a run- 
away train in the mountainous district 
of Missouri. Down a steep incline the 
cars, out of control, went banging, the 
crew dashing for the hand brakes 
which failed to work. 

He describes the incident in simple, 
dramatic language, but it is the per- 
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fect touch at the end that reveals the 
shrewd, unstudied philosophy of his 
race. “We all knew that the train 
was running wild down a hill with 
crooked, sharp curves, and the engi- 
neer was still calling for brakes. 
Duke (the other porter) and I thought 
that our time had come, so we got out 
on the rear platform, one on each 
side, with the understanding that if 
the engine left the track we were to 
take a chance and jump. However, 
on she went to the bottom of the hill 
and a mile past the station. The train 
was backed up, the passengers gath- 
ered, raised a purse, and presented it 
to the engineer for his courage in 
sticking to the engine on that terrible 
runaway ride down Hogan’s Moun- 
tain. I tell you, Duke and I were 
mighty thankful to the good Lord 
that we were safe. I well remember 
what Duke (who was a comical little 
cuss) said later in the day. 


“*Walter,’ said he, ‘I don’t think 
that engineer was so damn brave 
after all. Of course he stuck to his 
engine all right, but where would he 
have to jump’”? 

Some of our most interesting and 
certainly some of our most apprecia- 
tive readers are among the colored 
people, from such wise older ones as 
this retired porter to the imaginative 
little children with their soft voices 
and natural courtesy. The cther day 
a colored woman came to find mate- 
rial for her daughter in high school. 
The daughter was to write an essay 
comparing hope with a star and the 
mother asked for “a poem or some- 
thing to help her.” At first it seemed 
a hackneyed request for material on a 
hackneyed theme, but in reality this 
quiet, thoughtful mother, intent upon 
helping a child with an assignment 
that was, to her, a new and difficult 
adventure, exemplified the idea of 
John Livingston Lowes in “Conven- 
tion and Revolt in Poetry,” when he 
wrote: 


“Poetry may never with safety cut 
loose from the old, because the old is 
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always new. The tide of generations 
flows on unceasingly, and for each the 
old experiences have their pristine 
freshness. That is why the old 
themes are perennial.” 


An amusing yet human situation 
was revealed by a charming woman 
who came and asked for a list of mod- 
ern, sophisticated books with which to 
fortify herself against the return of 
her son and daughter from college. 
Their last vacation, it seemed, had 
been anything but satisfactory. She 
hadn’t read any of the books they 
talked about and she must be prepared 
to cope with them upon their next 
visit. She supposed that she had been 
careless in keeping up with her read- 
ing, but after the strenuous years of 
their childhood she had hoped that 
when she packed the children off to 
college she would have time to be a 
little lazy, to play a little bridge and a 
little golf, to see more of her friends, 
to do for once in her life, just what 
she wanted to do. I hope that this 
mother may come across the dedica- 
tion of Mrs. Dwight Morrow’s recent 
book, “Quatrains for my daughter.” 
Dear daughter, ere the dusty shelf 
receives me, 

Pray understand that only one thing 
grieves me; 

I dread the distant moment you discover 


Your dangerous views were all old to 
your mother. 


In pathetic contrast, the large. slow, 
heavy scrubwoman, who, working 
nearby, came regularly for years for 
the print that was meat and drink to 
her vague, retarded mind. Uplift and 
inspiration, though she did not know 
the words, were what she insistently 
demanded, and with no success what- 
ever, did we urge upon her the “light 
fiction of escape” which she most 
needed. Exiled, since her mother’s 
death, in one room of the old home, 
afraid to leave for fear her drunken 
brothers would not let her return, she 
lived her tragic empty life between 
that room and the scrubbing job that, 
in contrast, she adored. 
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With as imperative a need, there 
came to us one day a prosperous look- 
ing young mechanic who, after several 
years with one company, had lost his 
job because he could not get along 
with men. He had been referred to 
the library by a psychiatrist who had 
given him a list of books on psychol- 
ogy and personnel management, and 
who advised him to ask us for addi- 
tional suggestions. Quite frankly he 
told us of his difficulties and after 
reading each book he returns to dis- 
cuss it. The fact that a public institu- 
tion with which he was not formerly 
acquainted, takes an interest in his in- 
dividual problem seems to be defi- 
nitely helping to restore the self- 
confidence of this actually dependable 
and expert workman. 


Of an entirely different type was an 
attractive young mother who came 
with a worried expression to explain 
what she wanted. She had seen our 
bulletin board and she said: “I need 
to read with a purpose. I have a 
young son whom a noted child special- 
ist says is a genius.” The ghost of 
a smile entered my mind, for genius 
can be a liability, but it soon vanished. 
This boy with a brilliant mind and an 
otherwise normally wholesome make- 
up, had a physical handicap that pre- 
vented his taking part in the active 
sports of fellow students, and this 
mother’s problem was to equip her- 
self so that she might guide his activi- 
ties day by day, into the most natural 
channels possible. She is looking 
ahead to the time when she and his 
teachers must help him to find a 
career in which he may use his re- 
markable mental gifts and retain a 
normal outlook on life. 


I think of others among those who 
come to us frequently—the genial 
young Y. M. C. A Secretary who 
reads our best non-fiction; a woman 
who takes everything procurable on 
gardening and who speaks of her flow- 
ers as though they were persons; the 
German science teacher, full of ac- 
cents, and humorous remarks, who 
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relentlessly demands readable but au- 
thoritative books of science so that his 
students will enjoy his course. There 
is the woman whose income is derived 
from book-talks and who naturally 
leans heavily upon the library. There 
is the younger woman, of limited 
background and opportunity, who for 
two years has been studying about 
various countries, their history, their 
social life and customs. 


There is a man who is now a janitor 
in an office building but who, during 
my childhood, drove down our street 
the ponderous ice wagon in whose 
wake we hopefully followed for the 
magical bits that fell from his pick. 
Not then did I dream that the time 
would come when, week after week, I 
should hand to this silent, awkward 
person the best of the recent books on 
questions of the day. 


At present, there are two men who 
are studying the R. W. A. P. course 
on short story writing. One is hardly 
more than a boy, an _ enthusiastic 
student, who left college because the 
money gave out. The other is a sophis- 
ticated older man, cultured, cynically 
gay, who informs us that he is going 
abroad for several years where he can 
live on his diminished income, and that 
he must have a hobby to occupy his 
time. We have no way of knowing 
that this hobby may not be as vital to 
them as the newest books on architec- 
ture to the vigorous young foreign 
student who works in the day time and 
studies at night, who rushes in to tell 
us when he has received his first small 
commission, the remodeling of an old 
cottage, who asks his family for an 
architectural magazine for Christmas 
and who, with complete and honest 
pleasure, tells us one day that he has 
“a new baby sister.” 


Do not think that the matter of an 
education is a one sided affair. Many 
things do we learn from those who 
come to our desk. There is one woman 
who is as well read, I feel sure, as any 
person in the city, and who has come 
to the library once or twice a week for 
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years. She is not only at home in the 
world of books, but also in the world 
of people, where her capacity to un- 
derstand human frailty is infinite. She 
is devoted to the library, but we can 
testify that after every visit, the debt 
is largely on our side. 


There is a man whose hobby is 
hand-hammered_ silver and whose 
knowledge of the silversmith’s art is 
extensive. Finding that we were in- 
terested in early American spoons, 
especially those wafer thin ones that 
have served several generations, he is 
most generous in passing on to us 
stray bits of valuable information, in- 
cluding coveted knowledge of where 
such treasures may occasionally be had 
at very modest prices. Assuredly we 
shall know more about those early 
craftsmen, their identifying marks and 
their characteristics, because of him. 


The other day I came across a nota- 
tion made a year or so ago in answer 
to the casual enquiry of a friend as 
to what kind of questions we had on 
any given day. Here are just a few 
of the things demanding our attention 
one morning. First, the request, from 
a social worker, for a wardrobe suit- 
able for the trip abroad of a war 
mother who had never travelled be- 
fore. Next, a Harvard graduate, an 
inveterate reader of detective stories, 
not only complaining bitterly because 
there were not more new ones on the 
shelves, but also lingering to tell us 
about his recent attack of ring worm. 
An enquirer for material about the fur 
trade in St. Louis, was followed by a 
charming lecturer on recent books who 
wished to discuss her program for the 
next few weeks. A telephone enquiry, 
from a woman, for the list published 
in the morning’s paper of objectionable 
books which the Senate had banned 
and which she wished very much to 
read. A man, asking for books for his 
wife, whom he described as a mother 
and housewife, “to keep her occupied,” 
he explained. An aunt rearing four 
nephews and wanting lists suited to all 
their ages. An importunate lady, for a 
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poem “Maggie McCarty,” heard over 
the radio. A colored preacher wanting 
the latest syndicated Sunday School 
lessons and a young devotee of lip- 
stick seeking to retrieve a lost ear 
ring. Lastly, a telephone request, that 
completely bowled us over for the mo- 
ment, for something on the feeding 
and training of decoy ducks. We could 
think only of the amiable wooden ones 
of our acquaintance who obligingly de- 
manded neither food nor training. 


Here, then, is our Merry-Go-Round, 
and no economic hardship dampens its 
ardour nor crushes its spirit. It is a 
sophisticated Merry-Go-Round. The 
meek little horses with their plush 
trappings and slim bridles have grown 
into “lions ‘n’ tigers ‘n’ everything.” 
The riders have learned what is means 
to take a fall, the pace is giddier, the 
tune more raucous. What are we going 
to do about it? What are we going to 
do about these individuals who swamp 
us in increasing numbers? There is no 
startling solution, no dramatic answer. 


There are those who believe that 
the public library of the future should 
no longer circulate light fiction, leaving 
this service to independent rental col- 
lections. Taking for granted that our 
light fiction should be as carefully se- 
lected as the rest of our books (for 
we all surely know that there is good 
light fiction as well as poor) I cannet 
see that those who read it have not the 
same right to find it in the public li- 
brary as have those who come to find 
more durable and significant literature. 
We are not endowed institutions, car- 
rying out the wishes of some certain 
philanthropist. We are supported by 
public taxes and, while of necessity our 
activities and our book collections are 
limited by reason of limited resources, 
we are still obligated to serve as best 
we may the whole public. Would a 
municipal zoo consider banishing the 
amusing monkey in order to give more 
consideration to the intellectual ad- 
mirers, probably quoting Blake, of the 
Bengal tiger ? 

I was glad to see in the Library 
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Journal of September 1, 1932, that 
fine defense of fiction by Louise Kelley 
of the Washington, D. C. Public Li- 
brary, and I enjoyed especially her 
emphatic paragraph: 

“Personally I detest those words 
self-improvement and self-development 
—they are so self-conscious, so in- 
looking, whereas my conception of ex- 
istence is as an exhilarating, expanding 
experience requiring all possible guides 
and cues for its fullest understanding 
and participation. And not the least of 
these guides and cues is modern fiction, 
the stories that are not true.” 

How much more vital to the men- 
tally destitute scrub woman, had we 
only been able to convince her, “the 
stories that are not true” than the 
books of self-improvement and self- 
development she laboriously studied. 

It is the librarian’s inherent weak- 
ness to rejoice over non-fiction statis- 
tics and to regret a large fiction issue ; 
yet we all know that much of the 
popularized non-fiction is of exceed- 
ingly questionable quality. If you are 
interested to learn what Sir Ronald 
Ross thought of the popular “Microbe 
Hunters,” read the appendix of Meg- 
roz’s life of that great British scientist. 
We also suspect that not a little non- 
fiction is read with the same motive 
that Will Cuppy in his classic “How to 
be a hermit” ascribes to artichoke eat- 
ers “merely a desire to impress the mid- 
dle-classes !” Also we must think of the 
balanced literary ration and remember 
that fiction is a necessary ingredient. 
I know of one teacher who read so 
many educational books that the school 
nurse laughingly said to the principal : 
“Don’t let that girl have any more 
books on education. Give her some de- 
tective stories.” 

There are those who believe that the 
time has come when the library must 
pay less attention to its public as a 
whole and more to the earnest indi- 
vidual who comes with definite pur- 
pose and serious intent. Such a plan I 
believe is incompatible with the very 
idea of a public library. Who, may we 
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ask, is to identify and segregate that 
illusive person, the earnest individual ? 
In this regard we may well consider 
that last delightful chapter, on superior 
children, in “The Psychology of Child- 
hood,” by the late Edgar James Swift, 
affectionately known to generations of 
students at Washington University as 
“Swiftie.” 

“Before you skin a possum you 
must catch him,” he says. “We know 
a possum when we see one, but are we 
quite sure that we know a superior 
child ?” 

“Use tests, you say? Certainly, we 
are using them regularly and find them 
valuable ; but are they infallible? May 
we not miss some superior children? 
May we not also include in our list 
some who later turn out to be inferior ? 
We cannot help wondering. The or- 
thodox testers do not wonder. They 
know. They are fundamentalists. They 
have found the keystone of ability. 
Perhaps they have, but we continue to 
wonder.” 


In commenting on the Stanford 
University study of the childhood of 
a large number of geniuses, Dr. Swift 
remarks upon the fact that while John 
Stuart Mill learned Greek at three 
years of age and studied Plato at 
seven, Charles Darwin’s father con- 
sidered him “a very ordinary boy, 
rather below the common standard in 
intellect.” 

“Patrick Henry,” he reminds us, 
“was hopeless during his boyhood 
* * * his aversion to study invincible. 
Every omen foretold a life, at best, of 
mediocrity.” Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan was “inferior to many of his 
schoolfellows in the ordinary business 
of the school, * * * Oliver Goldsmith 
was Called by his teacher in early child- 
hood one of the dullest boys whom she 
had ever tried to teach * * * Ibsen and 
Pierre Curie would quite likely have 
been transferred to the special school 
for backward children had one existed 
in those days. 

“It looks as though we were, once 
more, forced back to the position which 
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the writer has so frequently empha- 
sized, namely, the study of the per- 
sonality of the individual child.” 

In conclusion, parents and teachers 
are urged “to create a stimulating en- 
vironment, to provide temptations for 
intellectual adventures, and to help 
children to make the most out of the 
ability which they have, whether it ap- 
pears to be much or little.” 

I have quoted at length from Dr. 
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Swift because I believe that his ideas 
are equally sound in regard to those 
who come to us for books. Far from 
trying to decide which are the superior 
ones, I shoud say that our obligation 
is rather “to create a stimulating en- 
vironment, to provide temptations for 
intellectual adventures, and to help all 
readers to make the most of the ability 
which they have, whether it appears 
to be much or little.” 


Getting the Book Before the Borrower 
By BERNICE WIEDEMANN, Librarian, Mitchell Carnegie Public Library, Harrisburg. 


I might have called this paper “Gol- 
denhair and the Three Bears”. The 
old nursery tale of Goldenhair is fa- 
miliar to all of us. My version is 
somewhat altered but still recogniz- 
able. Miss Doud from St. Louis 
would represent a Great Big Bear 
House, Miss Reed of the Hild Library 
would represent a Middle-Sized Bear 
House, and I would represent the Wee 
Little Bear House. In my tale we 
shall call Goldenhair, Betty. She does 
not intrude on the privacy of the 
Bears but comes by invitation and 
brings her brother Bobby with her. 
They are cordially welcomed and made 
to feel that each visit calls for an- 
other. 

Each of the Bear Houses has differ- 
ent kinds of invitations and it is my 
aim to show what the invitations are 
like which the Wee Little Bear sends 
to Bobby and Betty, their older brother 
John, and their father and mother. 

The first the children learn of the 
home of this Wee Little Bear, which is 
a small public library containing about 
7000 volumes in a town of 12,000 peo- 
ple, is about three weeks after they 
start to school. A set of little books, 
mostly pictures, comes to their room. 
They are told by the teacher that they 
come from the public library, and that 
they will get some other books when 
they have read these. All the little 
boys and girls are excited by this new 
and unknown friend. Every month 
another set comes. One day the twins 
are driving downtown after school 


with Daddy when they see a brown 
brick building surrounded by hedge 
and they see people going in and com- 
ing out with books. “What’s that?” 
they cry simultaneously. “That’s the 
public library”, their Daddy answers. 
“Oh, that’s where our picture books 
come from”. In that first thought of 
it, they are friendly toward it. 

Dorothy is a little girl who lives next 
door and who is in the second grade. 
There are books from the library in 
her room too. She also has a card of 
her own up at the library so that she 
sometimes goes and picks out one for 
herself. One Saturday morning they 
are all playing together. “I’m going 
to the story hour at the library this 
afternoon. Teacher told us about it 
and I saw a poster telling about it when 
I was up there to get a book the other 
day”, Dorothy tells them. 

Of course the twins want to go too. 
Mrs. Brown isn’t quite sure about it 
but they beg so hard she calls the li- 
brary and inquires. The librarian an- 
swers, “Of course the stories are 
planned for children in the second and 
third grades whose interests are more 
closely allied than first and second. 
Since we can have only one group we 
chose those grades. However if the 
twins want to come so badly send them 
along. It is at 2:30 and we don’t like 
them to be late”. So they go with 
Dorothy that Saturday afternoon and 
many others. 

They learn from their teacher that 
as soon as they can write their full 
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name they may go to the library and 
get a card and borrow books directly 
and not just through the school. 
They are well on the way to being 
good library patrons. 

John, their brother, is in the fifth 
grade. One day after John had start- 
ed for school Mother remembered 
something she wanted him to do im- 
mediately after school. She wrote a 
note and told Bobby to take it into 
John’s room and give it to him. When 
Bobby went in, John was studying a 
little book with a bright back and pic- 
tures, but it looked like a list of some 
kind. ‘“What’s that?” Bobby whis- 
pered. “It’s a list of books at the li- 
brary for the fifth grade. I’m seeing 
how many I’ve read and what ones I 
want to get tonite, tho they'll prob- 
ably be out. There’s a list just like 
this up there too. We have to read 
books every month.” 


Though the twins don’t know any- 
thing about it, their cousin Claire who 
is in the eighth grade has lessons on 
how to use the library. There are five 
of them, for two of which they go to 
the library. She has to read books 
every month too and can make her se- 
lections from the little pamphlet which 
is kept in the Literature class room. 


Mother borrowed books and maga- 
zines from the library quite often but 
one night while Daddy was reading 
the paper he said, “I see they have a 
bunch of new books up at the library. 
Ho, here’s ‘Wild Cargo’ by the author 
of ‘Bring "Em Back Alive’. I'd like 
to read that. ‘Obscure Destinies’ by 
Willa Cather too. Didn’t we read 
something by her, Mary?” 

“Yes. We read ‘My Antonia’ and 
‘O Pioneers’ too.” 

“I’m going up there and see if 
they’re in. Bobby, Betty, do you want 
to go to the library with me?” Of 
course they do. 

They are gone quite some time. 
When they come back, Mother asks, 
“Well, did you get them?” 

“No, they were both gone already 
and whew, there was such a mob it 
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was like pushing your way into a street 
car at the rush hour in Chicago to get 
to the desk and ask for them! I asked 
the librarian if they didn’t need more 
help and she agreed but said they could 
barely pay the salaries now. 

“T left reserve postals for both those 
books I wanted. Did you know you 
could do that? Pay two cents and 
they'll mail the postal card and hold 
the book three days. 


“When the other two books were 
out she looked around and found 
these. She said she was certain I 
would like ‘Six years in the Malay 
Jungle’. And she said you had been 
asking for this one and I’d better bring 
it for you, ‘The Epic of America’. 
She said I might like it too. I think 
I'll try it. I heard some fellows talk- 
ing about its being reviewed at the li- 
brary one night last spring. Say, 
why don’t we go to those reviews? 
They have several each winter”. 

“We could, but we just haven’t”. 

A few weeks later the evening pa- 
per carries the announcement that a 
young woman, a science teacher at the 
high school, will give the first book 
review of the season at the library. 
The book is “Crucibles”, giving the 
history and romance of science, par- 
ticularly from the days of the alchem- 
ists to the present in chemistry. When 
Daddy read it, he said, “How about 
it? Can we go to hear this review at 
the library tomorrow nite?” And 
they do. 


* KK KK KK K K 


What I have tried to show is what 
our library does to touch the people 
of all ages. It begins with the school 
sets in the first and second grades. 
This creates a friendly attitude at the 
beginning. The story hour carries it 
on for second and third grades. The 
assistant has charge of it and this year 
she is taking them around the world 
on the S. S. Carnegie. At each stop 
she plans to tell them folk-lore of the 
country. 

Here is the cruise as it was adver- 
tised on the front page of our local 
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paper, on Friday before the cruise 
began on Saturday: 


“Announcement: The S. S. Car- 
negie will sail for a world cruise 
promptly on Saturday at 2:30 from 
the Mitchell pier located in the club 
room at the public library. 


“This is to be a world cruise with 
side tours into all the chief countries 
privately conducted by Miss Helen 
Jean Geltosky. As our trip will con- 
tinue all winter we shall have plenty 
of time to see and talk with boys and 
girls of different lands. Also we shall 
meet personally Tom Thumb, The 
Snow King, The Cat who went to 
Heaven, Ali Baba, Aladdin, William 
Tell, Hansel and Gretel, Little Black 
Sambo, Johnny Blossom and many 
others. 


“Effort is being made to recruit 
the passengers chiefly from the second 
and third grades but the stowaways 
will be allowed. There will be room 
on the upper deck for older ones and 
room in the hold for younger ones. 
So if you’re eager to sail for foreign 
ports bring your bag and baggage to 
the Mitchell Pier Saturday afternoon, 
October 1st, ready to board the S. S. 
Carnegie which sails at 2:30.” 

Beginning with the fourth grade 
and including the eighth, we have for 
several years distributed short print- 
ed lists to each child during Book 
Week. Besides being expensive, it 
limited the number of titles too much. 
This year we went through the shelf 
list and graded almost all our chil- 
dren’s books suitable for general read- 
ing, and made attractive little folders 
with colored backs and pictures inside. 
There is one in each room and two 
for each grade at the library. A great 
effort is made to inculcate in each child 
of every grade a love of reading and 
some choice in selection. Mr. Pulliam, 
the superintendent, is strong on this 
point. He believes wholeheartedly in 
the efficacy of reading in education. 

We visit each school room twice 
each year, spring and fall. This year 
one teacher of fourth grade asked if 
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she might bring her children over to 
visit the library. They came and we 
explained where the books they liked 
could be found; discussed the care of 
the books; why we must be quiet in 
the library, and other things suitable 
to fourth graders. 


We allow any teacher who wants 
them to have the book jackets for bul- 
letin boards. Junior High uses the 
most of them. 


Our instruction in the use of the 
library is given in seventh and eighth 
grades. It is in five lessons: The 
book ; Encyclopedias ; Readers’ Guide ; 
Arrangement of books in the library; 
and The catalog. For the last two, 
the classes come to the library. These 
lessons are adapted from those used 
by the Cleveland library, and follow 
the Dalton contract plan. The results 
have been very gratifying. It seems 
a tremendous task to cut stencils, run 
off all those sheets on the mimeograph, 
teach the lessons, look over the pa- 
pers and everything but it saves time 
in the end. The high school people 
can locate the material they want, us- 
ing the catalog, call number, Readers’ 
Guide, and finding the magazines. 
Much of it is lost, some of them 
never remember a thing but enough 
do to make it worth while. 


For six years we have had a poster 
contest for Book Week. Children 
from third grade to eighth competing. 
Two prize books were given in each 
grade. The best posters were hung 
in the library for judging. It made 
a colorful, gala occasion. Because of 
curtailed income, the school has no 
art supervisor this year so we had to 
abandon our contest. 

Any time we have anything of in- 
terest to the teachers or children we 
send the item in for the Weekly School 
Bulletin which the superintendent is- 
sues. The story hour, bargain week, 
etc. are announced in this way, also 
any change in policy affecting the 
schools. Just before the close of 
school in June we prepare a list of 
books for suggested summer reading 
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for teachers and it is issued as a sup- 
plement to the Bulletin and has 
brought very good results. We visit 
the school about then too, inviting the 
children to read during their vacation. 


Our relation to the H. S. is not so 
much official. They come to us con- 
stantly and we serve them to the best 
of our ability, both teachers and stu- 
dents. We have permission to an- 
nounce in their school column in the 
paper, the acquisition of any books of 
special interest to them. There is very 
good feeling between the H. S. and 
the library. 


The adults we reach through lists 
of books published in the newspaper. 
Sometimes they are merely annotated, 
sometimes they amount to short re- 
views and sometimes there is no com- 
ment at all. It is decided by the na- 
ture of the book and the time available 
for preparing the copy. These an- 
nouncements bring immediate and 
manifold results just as I illustrated 
in the prologue. The response was so 
pronounced that we had to discontinue 
the publishing of lists of ordinary fic- 
tion. At one time we had a regular 
Saturday column in the paper with a 
heading “Library News’. It was 
abandoned because the machinery in 
my head runs very, very slowly and 
too often what I sent over was flat 
and stale. Unless every week it held 
something of genuine interest the 
readers learned to skip it like I do the 
“Health Notes’. We still have the 
heading but we only use it when we 
really have some news. 


Our other chief method of interest- 
ing the adult borrowers is through our 
public book talks or reviews. We have 
had them four years now and are be- 
ginning the fifth. The books have been 
of as many kinds as have the speak- 
ers. We have four or five each year. 
Last year we had five, including one 
on “Green Hell’, reviewed by a min- 
ing engineer who spent three years 
in the jungle in Colombia, and an- 
other on “New Russia’s Primer’, re- 
viewed by another mining engineer 
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just back from two years in Soviet 
Russia. The speakers, all local peo- 
ple, have been lawyers, teachers, a 
banker, an automobile dealer, lumber 
dealer, and just folks. These reviews 
are held in the club room of the li- 
brary and begin at eight o’clock. 
There is a chairman who presides and 
conducts the open discussion if one 
develops after the speaker finishes. 
I got the idea from hearing Newton 
D. Baker speak on one of the Reading 
with a Purpose courses at the Cleve- 
land Public Library in 1928. Of 
course we have no natives of national 
importance, but we have used the ma- 


terial at hand and have been success- 
ful. 


I haven’t touched on the intangible 
things such as personal friendships, 
the few moments’ comment with a 
patron. We do not frown on what 
could not be tolerated in a large sys- 
tem. In our town we can chat with 
a clerk in a store or the cashier in a 
bank, so can they chat a moment with 
us. From these chats come wondrous 
results at times. On slack evenings a 
H. S. student may greatly appreciate 
a few moments’ book chatter. It 
seems trivial but often proves of value. 
These moments are impossible in the 
city. It is one reason I’m glad to be 
hostess for only a Wee Little Bear. 


In his article “Book Contagion”, 
in the Library Journal, Mr. Arnold K. 
Borden says, “It is not within the 
power of us all to breed new enthusi- 
asms with a like degree of success”. 
This is undoubtedly true but each of 
us would hate to be wholly unsuccess- 
ful. In the beginning I was so thrilled 
by my work and reading that I talked 
books to all, equal to the Ancient Mar- 
iner’s stopping of impatient wedding 
guests. My enthusiasm betrayed me 
into using superlatives as indiscrimin- 
ately as the critics do: “It is the best 
book I ever read!” John, Ruth or 
Carolyn would never rudely say, “Oh, 
yeah?” but only indicate it by eye- 
brow lift No. 4! This treatment 
taught me that books must be talked 
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with such fervor only to real book 
lovers. I have found that many of 
my patrons are more willing to believe 
me in a casual, cool comment on a 
book than when I overflow with praise 
for it. Therefore today my comments 
are impersonal except to intimate 
friends who love books as I do, but 
these comments often bear fruit in 
unsuspected soils. To breed new en- 
thusiasms I must not let my own glow 
too much for fear of arousing sus- 
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picion as a review may sometimes do 
by its over-abundant vehemence. 


At times everything seems futile and 
nothing effective, but after a good 
nite’s rest, the walls don’t look so 
dingy or the shelves so bare and we 
start again to “improve each shining 
hour”. Then too, there comes the 
reward of a poor, dirty little ragga- 
muffin’s saying, “Gee, you’ns got lots 
a’ books here, ain’t you’ns ?” 


Stimulating Interest in Guided Reading 
By JESSIE E. REED, Librarian, Frederick H. Hild Regional Branch, Chicago. 


Before one can stimulate interest 
in any project, one must be interested 
in the project. The librarian who 
would stimulate interest in guided 
reading must be convinced that this is 
a legitimate and a worth while func- 
tion of the library, and must cooperate 
effectively with those assigned to this 
responsibility. 

The term “guided reading” implies 
personal service from a _ qualified 
member of the staff. Many large li- 
braries now have readers’ advisers, 
but the small library unable to afford 
an organized readers’ advisory serv- 
ice, has more opportunities than the 
large library for knowing its readers, 
and by means of the A. L. A. courses 
and similar courses suggested by the 
librarian, it can in a measure, equal 
the work of the readers’ adviser. 

In order to arouse interest in ad- 
visory service the readers’ adviser, or 
the assistant who specializes in read- 
ing courses, needs in addition to her 
knowledge of books, an interest in 
people, the ability to size them up, and 
to gain their confidence. She should 
be pleasant and approachable, tactful 
and resourceful. A good memory for 
faces and names of individuals, and 
for their reading interests, is a valu- 
able asset. Above all, she needs to be 
enthusiastic about her work. 

While emphasis is placed upon the 
attitude and the alertness of the as- 
sistants especially assigned to this 
work, something depends upon the 


cooperation of other members of the 
staff and upon the atmosphere of the 
library as a whole. The reference and 
loan department assistants often have 
the opportunity to suggest this service 
to those with whom they come in con- 
tact. At the Hild Regional Branch 
a permanent display of the Reading 
With a Purpose pamphlets is kept at 
the loan desk within sight of the desk 
of the readers’ adviser. The patron 
who evinces interest in these pamph- 
lets is approached by the readers’ ad- 
viser or by one of the loan assistants, 
the idea of the courses is explained to 
him, and the help of the library is 
offered in getting the books recom- 
mended in the particular course which 
interests him. <A _ collection of the 
books recommended in the A. L. A. 
and other courses, is shelved apart, 
and labeled “Reading Courses.” This 
attracts attention and offers a con- 
venient approach for the readers’ ad- 
viser. 

The bulletin board is a potent aid. 
There is so much of interest that can 
be found for it in connection with the 
idea of adult education: the announce- 
ments of radio educational lectures; a 
list of all the subjects available 
through the Reading With a Purpose 
series; the science lists published by 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; and with us, 
Will Durant’s One hundred best 
books for an education, because every- 
time we take it down, someone re- 
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quests that we put it back again. 
Newspaper clippings of current edu- 
cational interest can be posted. Fre- 
quent changes in the arrangement of 
the material are advisable, and in the 
case of lectures and newspaper clip- 
pings, timeliness must be kept in 
mind. 


If the library building has windows 
for display purposes, they can be used 
to advantage in this connection. We 
have used such headings in some of 
our window displays at Hild as: Edu- 
cation through reading—read with a 
purpose; Why stop learning? Educa- 
tion has no beginning and no end; 
Combine profitable reading with real 
enjoyment; and, Readable books in 
many subjects. Each time some of the 
A. L. A. pamphlets are included in 
the display, and invariably patrons 
make inquiry concerning them, and 
are thus introduced to the idea of 
guidance in reading. 


After the patron’s interest is 
aroused and a course of reading 
adapted to his needs, some librarians 
seem to think the library has done its 
share. We have always made an ef- 
fort to hold the interest of our read- 
ers by making available to them the 
books recommended when they want 
them. An effective means to this end 
is an efficient routine for supplying 
the books. I shall not go into detail 
as to our own methods except to de- 
fend the use of the telephone as one 
of them. I have read Mr. Wheeler’s 
article in the September A. L. A. 
Bulletin in which he speaks disparag- 
ingly of those libraries that are “chas- 
ing the victims of ‘adult education’ 
with notices and telephone calls as 
though they were considering the 
purchase of life insurance.” 
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We do not consider our readers as 
victims. We help them because we 
know that frequent unsuccessful at- 
tempts on their part to get the books 
on a course will cause them to become 
discouraged and lose interest. Until 
recently we reminded the reader by 
telephone each time a book was held 
in reservation for him. We discon- 
tinued the practice because of the 
necessity in Chicago to reduce all ex- 
penditures to a minimum. We now 
send postcards, provided the reader 
pays the postage, otherwise we simply 
reserve the books for him, one at a 
time, hoping he will remember to call 
for them. The number of books un- 
called for is ten times what it was 
when we made use of the telephone. 
Some who do remember to call, say 
it is harder for them to hold to their 
original intention to read all the books 
selected for them without this per- 
sonal reminder and incentive. 


ii 


We had planned to keep an “in- 
terest file’ and notify readers from 
time to time when new books ap- 
peared on subjects in which they had 
taken reading courses, but again the 
financial situation in Chicago has in- 
terferred with our plans. We have 
no new books, but we have the records 
and we hope some day to make the 
connection. 


I might mention newspaper publi- 
city and talks to clubs, because we 
have done our share. But we believe 
that personal contact within the li- 
brary, and the satisfaction of those 
readers who have read or who are 
reading under the guidance of the 
library, the “satisfied clients” as it 
were, are the best means of stimu- 
lating interest in this particular service 
the library has to offer. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session was called 
to order by Miss Miller, and the re- 
ports of the Secretary and Treasurer, 
were read and accepted. 

Abstract of Treasurer’s Report, 
1931-1932. 
Receipts: 


Balance from 1930-1931.$511.86 
Receipts 1931-1932 . 908.50 





$1420.36 


Disbursements ......... 755.05 


Treasurer’s balance, Oct. 28, 1932. .$665.31 


Mr. Levin reported on behalf of the 
Auditing Committee, and  recom- 
mended that a committee be appointed 
to work out and to install a simplified 
accounting system. It was voted to ac- 
cept the report and act favorably upon 
the recommendation therein made. 


There was no formal report from 
the Legislative Committee but upon 
motion by Miss Williams it was voted 
that the incoming Legislative Com- 
mittee be empowered to draft an 
amendment to the Illinois library law 
to permit library trustees to contribute 
from library funds, toward annuities 
for librarians. Upon motion of Mr. 
Windsor, it was voted that the Legisla- 
tive Committee be asked to keep in- 
formed concerning legislation pro- 
posed in the Legislature between now 
and our next meeting, and that the 
Committee be authorized and _ in- 
structed to favor or to oppose in the 
name of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion such legislation as both the Com- 
mittee and the Executive Board may 
determine to favor or to oppose. 


Report of the Certification Board 


The Certification Board which was 
authorized by the Illinois Library As- 
sociation at the 1931 meeting, was ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board of the 
I. L. A. in December. Two meetings 
of the Board with all members present 
have been held in Springfield and the 
subject of certification has been dis- 
cussed at twelve district meetings. 

With two library trustees, two li- 
brarians, the superintendent of Library 
Extension Division and the librarian 
of the University of Illinois compos- 
ing the Board, the matter has been 
considered impartially, with the hope 
of formulating a scheme of certifica- 
tion which will be to the best interests 
of the librarians, the library trustees, 
and the patrons of our libraries. The 
Board has followed the policy of not 
coming to any decision without a 
practically unanimous opinion of its 
members. 

The original plan was to include 
librarians and library assistants in all 
public libraries in Illinois in communi- 
ties with a population of 2,000 or 
more, exclusive of Chicago. Later it 


was decided to include college and nor- 
mal school libraries, as a number of 
inquiries were received from librarians 
of those institutions; and application 
blanks were sent to librarians in uni- 
versity, college, and normal school li- 
braries of the state, as well as to the 
staff of the A. L. A. headquarters. 

The first application blanks were 
mailed early in February, a total of 
893 (276 to college and university li- 
braries) having been sent out, of 
which 467 have been returned. This 
is a very large number of applications, 
considering that the plan is a volun- 
tary one, and it is an indication that 
Illinois librarians wish to see the plan 
put into action. 

The tentative schedule of grades of 
certificate and the qualifications for 
each, which was presented to the I. 
L. A. last year has been changed in 
some respects. The revised schedule 
has been distributed at this meeting 
with the hope that you will have had 
time to give it thought and to discuss 
among yourselves its merits and its 
faults. 
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In the revision of the schedule of 
qualifications the Board has encount- 
ered many difficult questions of policy. 
In making their decisions the Board 
members have kept in mind that the 
greatest benefits to be expected from 
the voluntary plan of certification will 
be realized in the future rather than 
at the present time. Many of the de- 
cisions have been in favor of those of 
us who have been in the profession a 
long time, without either formal edu- 
cational or professional qualifications. 
For the newer ones who are just com- 
ing into the profession, the require- 
ments are high and correspond fairly 
well with the standards of the other 
states which have certification. 

One of the important changes which 
have been made is in the First Grade. 
Originally the requirements for one 
group were “Fifteen years of success- 
ful experience in a responsible posi- 
tion, five years of which shall have 
been in executive work.” After some 
deliberation the “five years in execu- 
tive work” was eliminated because it 
seemed only just that the faithful 
service of many librarians who have 
worked fifteen years or twenty years 
or more, but not in executive posi- 
tions, should be recognized. The re- 
quirement that all applications for 
First Grade certificate on the basis of 
length of service only, must be filed by 
January 1, 1934, was included so as to 
be fair, and even generous, to our 
older librarians now in the service, and 
at the same time to prevent an increas- 
ing number of certificates in this 


: group. 


Another change in the First Grade 
was made to provide for librarians 
with the degree of Master of Arts or 
Master of Science in a subject other 
than Library Science, and require of 
them but one full year of library school 
work. 

In the Second Grade, the require- 
ment “Four years college, one year 
library school with evidence of satis- 
factory completion” includes library 
school graduates from any of the Ac- 
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credited Library Schools, even though 
they may not yet have positions. 


Those in the Third Grade with less 
than four years of college must have 
five years additional experience and 15 
semester hours college credit, in order 
to secure a Second Grade certificate. 
Fifteen hours of college work equals 
two summer sessions, generally. Sim- 
ilarly, those in the Fourth Grade with 
less than four years of college must 
have four years additional experience 
and seven semester hours college credit 
additional, in order to secure a Third 
Grade certificate. In each case a higher 
grade certificate will not be granted on 
additional experience without addi- 
tional college work. That provision is 
made because the Board feels that gen- 
eral educational background and train- 
ing is as important for good library 
service as professional training. 


The minimum requirements of four 
years high school, six weeks library 
school, and one year experience, for 
the Fourth Grade was strongly advo- 
cated by each member of the Board. 
In the case of librarians who have had 
but three years in high school, addi- 
tional courses taken by correspondence 
or otherwise will be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for the last year of high school. 

Work done in any of the Library 
Schools fully accredited by the A. L. 
A. Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship will be recognized by the Board. 
In cases of librarians who have re- 
ceived their training in other agencies, 
we will either approve the agency for 
our purposes, or secure a_ written 
statement from the agency as to the 
grade and scope of the work done, 
and act on each individual application 
on its own merits. 

Summer library schools have pre- 
sented difficult questions. As an ex- 
ample, for a number of years the Uni- 
versity of Illinois summer library 
school courses open to high school 
graduates were for six weeks and oc- 
cupied the student’s full time; in 1926 
the courses were made for eight weeks 
and occupied the student’s full time; 
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beginning in 1930 the courses have 
been eight-weeks courses but have oc- 
cupied only half of the student’s time, 
the rest of the time being taken up in 
regular college courses with the ex- 
pectation that the library school stu- 
dent will attend two consecutive sum- 
mer sessions in order to receive credit 
for eight full weeks of work in Li- 
brary Science. So a student who has 
attended one of the Illinois University 
summer sessions beginning in 1930, 
has had only half time work for eight 
weeks. The reason for change to part 
time library and part time college 
work for high school summer people 
was for emphasis on the need for col- 
lege education. Other summer library 
school courses present similar prob- 
lems in the length of their courses, 
some being six weeks and _ others 
eight weeks long. The Board is in- 
clined to be rather lenient in its in- 
terpretation of what constitutes “sum- 
mer library school” work. 


Renewal of certificates has also been 
given careful consideration. A first 
Grade certificate may be renewed for 
life if the application is made at the 
end of the ten-year period, provided 
five years of the time is spent in suc- 
cessful service in a responsible posi- 
tion. The Board had in mind cases 
of librarians who have given up their 
work for some years and then come 
back to the profession. It is the judg- 
ment of the Board that a librarian 
cannot be out of the work for more 
than five years without losing some of 
his or her efficiency and should not, 
under those conditions, be allowed to 
renew the certificate for life. The 
Second Grade certificate may be re- 
newed an indefinite number of times 
because a comparatively small num- 
ber of those holding a Second Grade 
certificate will be able to meet the 
requirements of the First Grade. Cer- 
tificates for Grades Three and Four 
may not be renewed more than twice. 
This decision was based on the be- 
lief that those in the Third and Fourth 
Grades, presumably our newer librar- 
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ians, should prepare themselves to 
meet the requirements of the next 
higher grade, and ample time is given 
them to do this. 

The Board expected to be able to 
issue certificates before this 1932 
meeting of the Association, but the 
work of grading 467 applications has 
of necessity been slow. The proced- 
ure has been to group the applications 
into their obvious grades and send 
them to each member of the Board. 
Each application has been gone over 
by each member of the Board who has 
approved or questioned the grade as- 
signed. Where there has been a dif- 
ference of opinion, the application has 
been given further consideration by 
the Board as a whole. While the work 
of grading the applications is not en- 
tirely completed, the Board wishes to 
report at this time the following rec- 
ord: 

In Grade One, 49 have met the pro- 
fessional requirements ; 79 qualify be- 
cause of 15 years’ experience and 4 
more will have completed 15 years’ ex- 
perience by January 1, 1934. A to- 
tal of 132. 

In Grade Two, there are 83; 

In Grade Three, there are 47; and 

In Grade 4 there are 44. 


In addition to these there are 98 
who are in a temporary group because 
of the fact that they do not fully meet 
the requirements of any grade. Many 
of these would be in the Fourth Grade 
if they were to complete the work of 
a six weeks’ summer library school. 
There are also 63 applications which 
are still under consideration, some be- 
cause of incomplete information which 
when obtained may place them in one 
of the upper grades; others are await- 
ing decision as to the value to be 
placed on library training in non-ac- 
credited schools or training courses. 

The Board has had some pleasant 
and reassuring reactions since it has 
undertaken this work on certification. 
One librarian wrote to explain that 
she had not filled out the application 
because she was about to retire, but 
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was in favor of certification and 
would send in her application if we 
wanted her to. From trustees we have 
occasionally heard a word of appro- 
bation, and we know of some librar- 
ians who have taken or are planning 
to take summer school courses or 
other courses in order that they may 
meet the requirements of certain 
grades. 

Last year in the motion which auth- 
orized the creation of this Certifica- 
tion Board, authority was also given 
to prepare a Certification Bill with 
the intention of introducing it into the 
next legislature after referring it to 
the Legislative Committee of the As- 
sociation and to the membership of the 
Association. 

The Certification Board wishes to 
report that such a bill has not been 
prepared chiefly because the work on 
the voluntary plan has gone so slowly 
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that there has not as yet been suffi- 
cient opportunity to observe the re- 
sults of the voluntary plan. More 
time will be needed to study such an 
important matter as a Certification 


Bill. 


The spirit of cooperation which has 
been shown on the part of the librar- 
ians, both members of the Association 
and non-members, in their prompt re- 
sponses and in giving the rather de- 
tailed information requested has been 
most gratifying, and the Board at this 
time wishes to express its appreciation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Elsie McKay, Chairman. 
Mrs. L. C. Hackett, 
Porter Paddock, 

Ann T. Harding, 

Anna May Price, 

P. L. Windsor. 


Report of the Membership Committee 


Membership Committee Report was 
read by Miss Booth, in the absence 
of Miss Perrin. 


The membership committee _ re- 
spectfully submits the following re- 
port for the past year. 


Due to the plea of hard times it has 
been extremely difficult to secure new 
members at this time. There was very 
little response to the appeals sent out 
by the committee, although fourteen 
hundred letters were mailed to li- 
brarians, schools, colleges, trustees, 
booksellers and industries. After 
receiving letters from librarians stat- 
ing that they had received their last 
pay check in November, 1931, no ef- 


fort was made to secure life mem- 
bers and we feel that the Association 
will be grateful even for one dollar 
memberships. The result of this cam- 
paign has brought to the Illinois Li- 
brary Association 186 new members. 

An effort was made, however, to 
make the Public Libraries of the 
State one hundred per cent institu- 
tional members. There was a very 
fair percentage of the libraries that 
did join, but we failed to accomplish 
our aim, although every library is 
deeply indebted to the Illinois Library 
Association for its aid and assistance. 


Laura J. Perrin, 
Chairman. 


Report on Exhibits 


Booksellers and Publishers. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 

Milton Bradley Co., Chicago. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Macmillan Company, Chicago. 

W. F. Quarrie Co., Chicago. 

Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 

C. V. Ritter, Chicago. 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago. 


Bookbinders. 


Edwin Allen & Co., Chicago. 
Hehn & Hoth, Chicago. 
Ernest Hertzberg & Sons, Chicago. 


National Library Bindery Co., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


New Method Book Bindery, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 
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Library Supplies and Furniture. 


Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N. Y. 

Demco Library Supplies, Madison, 
Wis. 

Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Publicity. 

American Library Association. 

Expando Co., Chicago. 

Library Extension Division, State 


Library, Springfield, Illinois. 

Lincoln Association, Springfield, 
nois. 

H. W. Wilson Company, New York. 


Illi- 
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This has been the most successful 
year since 1926 when the I. L. A. took 
it over. There were seventeen paid 
commercial exhibitors, five educational 
exhibits, and the profits amounted to 
$250. 


The Committee recommended that 
the Local Committee consider exhibi- 
tors when making plans for registra- 
tion desks, so that they will be closer 
to exhibits. 


Publicity Committee Report 


Mrs. Buhlig has really presented 
the Publicity Committee’s report. The 
librarians serving on the committee 
were burdened with local work, and it 
was suggested to the Executive Com- 
mittee that a paid worker be employed. 


Mrs. Buhlig was engaged and her 
publicity work for the State Wide 
Extension Committee, the Illinois Li- 
brary Association and library work as 
a whole has more than justified the 
cost. 

The problems of individual libraries 
are not going to decrease this next 
year, and librarians will have less time 


to give to general library work. There- 
fore, we recommend that a paid publi- 
city worker be retained next year. 

In the interests of better local publi- 
city it is further recommended that 
Dr. Murphy’s paper be studied and 
used at regional conferences. It is 
suggested that good examples of news 
stories brought out at these meetings 
be printed in the Illinois Bulletin for 
the use of other libraries. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Anne L. Whitmack, 
Chairman. 


Report of the State Wide Extension Committee 


In order that the State Wide Ex- 
tension committee might get under 
way with its year’s program, your 
president, Emily V. D. Miller, called 
into conference, in February, those 
members of the State Wide Extension 
committee who were in and near Chi- 
cago and who had been in touch with 
its former work. At this meeting it 
was decided to continue the work, now 
in its third year, along the lines laid 
down by the two previous committees. 
The opinions expressed by the ad- 
visors in this preliminary meeting 


were that owing to the times, to the 
tax situation, and to other contribut- 
ing factors, the main work of the com- 
mittee should center around keeping 
its aims and objects alive by means of 
as widely spread a program of pub- 


licity as could be planned and afforded. 
It was agreed that the first step was 
to call together representatives and the 
auxiliary members of the committee. 

A meeting was therefore set for 
Thursday March the third in the John 
Crerar library. To this meeting were 
invited those members of the state- 
wide organizations who had been ap- 
pointed to serve as representatives, 
also invitations to attend were sent to 
individuals and many other organiza- 
tions which had not formerly had rep- 
resentatives in the auxiliary branch of 
the State Wide Extension committee 
in its two former years of existence. 

It was quite apparent at this meet- 
ing that the committee was laboring 
under two serious handicaps in carry- 
ing out the objectives outlined at the 
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censultative meeting of February first. 
The first, the difficulty in getting con- 
tacts with auxiliary members when the 
representatives were expected to un- 
dertake a railroad journey and hotel 
fare at their own expense; and sec- 
ondly, the lack of funds at the disposal 
of the committee to further publicity 
work. 

To obviate the former difficulty, it 
was decided to call two supplementary 
meetings of the auxiliary members in 
other parts of the state; one, in Ur- 
bana at the state university and one in 
Springfield, Illinois with the help of the 
superintendent of the Library Exten- 
sion Division, Anna May Price. Anne 
Whitmack was made chairman of pub- 
licity for the committee and was ex- 
pected to further its interests in addi- 
tion to her duties as librarian of the 
Wilmette Public Library. As _ the 
chairman had no funds at her disposal, 
the clerical work involved in calling 
committee meetings and furthering the 
work by means of correspondence, de- 
volved upon the staff of the Evanston 
Public Library and the staff of the 
A. L. A. 


Many of the suggestions made at 
this meeting were helpful, one from 
Mr. Gallagher as to the constant pub- 
licity concerning the library tax rate 
for fear of a concerted attack seemed 
to the chairman very important. Julia 
Wright Merrill explained to the com- 
mittee at this time, the plan of the 
North Carolina Citizens’ committee 
and distributed some literature con- 
cerning it. 

Following the meeting in Chicago, 
the meeting of April 11th was called 
at the University of Illinois in Urbana. 
There were 27 persons in attendance. 

The general opinion of this meeting 
as summed up after informal discus- 
sion seemed to be that general state 
publicity should be accompanied by 
concentrated work in a few promising 
counties where organizations were 
strong and there was only one library. 
In addition to incidental opportunities 
for cooperation that developed, the 
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President offered to appoint a commit- 
tee to work on specific projects (as the 
selection of promising counties), sug- 
gested the possibility of calling on the 
faculty occasionally for speakers to 
outside groups, and any other publicity 
aid that was possible. In answer to the 
specific suggestion of an extension 
bulletin on county libraries comparable 
to those issued by Cornell and South 
Dakota, the rural sociologist said that 
such a bulletin would have to be based 
on one successful county library with- 
in the state. The discussion showed a 
genuine interest on the part of a num- 
ber in the group, with a frank realiza- 
tion of the difficulties involved. 

The third conference was held in 
Springfield, Tuesday, May 17, with 
the chairman, Mrs. Arne Oldberg of 
Evanston, presiding. 


Miss Price told of the library situa- 
tion in the state, pointing out that 
there are two million people in IIli- 
nois without free access to a public 
library. She displayed a state map, 
showing ten counties without a library, 
and thirty-three others which had but 
one, often a small municipal library 
serving only a very limited area. 


The idea of calling the conference, 
Miss Price said, was to attack the 
problem of extension of library serv- 
ice from the lay point of view. The 
cooperation and support of educa- 
tional and welfare agencies and or- 
ganizations is needed to carry on the 
program of extension which she then 
suggested. 

The present program is two-fold. 
The first is to select a county for a 
demonstration of library _ service. 
People know what most projects are; 
when they vote for a band or a play- 
ground, they are familiar with the 
benefits accruing from such a vote. 
The case of library service is dif- 
ferent: many have never used a li- 
brary and others do not understand 
how a library could be conducted by 
a county. 

The book demonstration in this 
county would be carried on by the 
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Library Extension Division. A _ li- 
brarian would be provided from that 
office, and the necessary books for the 
demonstration would be loand by the 
Division. It would be impossible, 
however, for the Division to provide 
traveling expenses for the librarian 
in the field. 


In this county concentrated atten- 
tion would be given to supplying the 
needs of the schools; the county sup- 
erintendent will be asked to cooperate 
actively with the Committee and the 
librarian. The P. T. A. will be ap- 
proached to ascertain what service can 
be rendered to its specially endowed 
and to backward children. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois will be questioned 
about its graduates in that county, and 
what the library could do for them. 
Other organizations will be similarly 
asked for suggestions as to help which 
could be given their people by the 
library. 

“We would show what adequate 
book service to a county would mean, 
for one year, two, or even a longer 
period of time, if and as long as we 
feel we are not defeated,” said Miss 
Price. “In return for the service to 
the different organizations, we will ask 
their active cooperation and support 
when a campaign for library tax is 
put on.” 


It was felt that the demonstration 
and publicity program should be made 
in a well developed county with a 
chance of success when the tax was 
asked. The counties selected would 
be those which were well organized 
and in which were well-developed and 
good organizations as the Parent 
Teachers Association, the Home Bu- 
reau, etc. There should be good roads. 


The point was made by Paul Angle 
that the county should be centrally 
located so that the information about 
the demonstration would be more 
easily disseminated. 

On October 6th the State Wide Ex- 
tension Committee of the I. L. A. had 
its final meeting before this confer- 
ence, in order to sum up its conclu- 
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sions and to make possible a final re- 
port of its work. The meeting took 
place at the American Library Asso- 
ciation headquarters in Chicago. 

The limitations of the Committee 
had been recognized by the Executive 
Board and the I. L. A. and as one of 
its chief objectives was publicity, Mrs. 
Walter Buhlig was employed during 
the summer to further publicity for 
libraries. Mrs. Buhlig has presented 
her own report of her work to this 
conference. 


Miss Price reported on the specific 
plans she had made for an intensive 
demonstration of county library work 
in the County as follows: 

Following up the Springfield meet- 
ing Miss Price announced that a 
county, Putnam County, had asked for 
a demonstration and that the Library 
Extension Division had entered upon 
the project. It will be in operation by 
November first. 

It will therefore be seen that the 
work of the State Wide Library Ex- 
tension Committee has moved toward 
its objectives thus far: 

As an immediate outcome of dis- 
cussion Miss Price will set up a county 
demonstration to be carried on as long 
as necessary to prove its usefulness 
and insure its success. This demonstra- 
tion may be used to further publicity 
in other parts of the state. Miss Price 
is very generously putting the re- 
sources of her office behind this ven- 
ture. Mrs. Buhlig has been employed 
to further publicity for state wide ex- 
tension in every way she can devise 
and for which funds can be found. 

This committee has brought to the 
I. L. A. a resolution which would 
change the nature of the State Wide 
Extension Committee of the Illinois 
Library Association, giving the com- 
mittee authority to set up a citizens’ 
committee dedicated to Library Ex- 
tension with a state wide membership. 
The State Wide Library Extension 
Committee to be one of the organiza- 
tions represented in the citizens’ com- 
mittee. The citizens’ committee to be 
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composed of members on an equality 
with each other and with this commit- 
tee, not auxiliary members, as hereto- 
fore, of the I. L. A. committee as or- 
ganized. 

In bringing this report to a close, 
the chairman presents the resolution 
which would bring about such a 
change to this association for discus- 
sion and action. The difficulties and 
hindrances to the work have been 
clearly stated by your chairman. Other 
states are now forming citizens’ com- 
mittees and believe them effective. 
Will such a committee as is con- 
templated be effective and helpful in 
Illinois ? 

There still exist in the opinions of 
the Chairman hindrances to the work 
of the State Wide Extension Commit- 
tee ; first, lack of funds for the clerical 
work and correspondence absolutely 
necessary if groups in all parts of the 
state are to be contacted, instructed, 
and inspired to help; and, second, the 
lack of any demonstration of a county 
library which may be used as an ex- 
ample of the effectiveness of the plans 
about which we talk to our auxiliary 
members. Within the next few years 
it is hoped that this demonstration will 
be in running order so that a step for- 
ward has been taken here. Our aux- 
iliary members can really see what we 
mean. The question of lack of funds 
for the use of the Committee, I leave 
with the Association and its Execu- 
tive Board. 

The resolution as presented fol- 
lowed a formal vote. It does not rep- 
resent the unanimous opinion of the 
committee but all committee members 
are unanimous in asking your discus- 
sion of the plan. “The State Wide Ex- 
tension Committee recommends that 
the Illinois Library Association au- 
thorize the Extension Committee to 
initiate and support the organization 
of a citizens’ library committee.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mary A. Oldberg, 
Chairman. 
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Mr. Windsor spoke on the recom- 
mendation for a Citizens’ Library 
Committee and moved that the State- 
Wide Library Extension Committee 
be asked to formulate a definite plan 
for library development in Illinois, 
during, say, the next ten years, with 
a view to the probable later organiza- 
tion of a citizens’ library committee to 
aid in accomplishing the plan. This 
motion was carried. 

The recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Board that the 1933 meeting of 
the Illinois Library Association be 
limited to a business meeting, and 
some hotel designated as headquarters 
for the Illinois Library Association 
during the annual meeting of the 
American Library Association was 
approved. 

Miss Miller asked that suggestions 
for the 1934 meeting be sent to the 
incoming president. 

Miss Gray again read the report of 
the Nominating Committee and upon 
motion of Mr. Windsor it was voted 
that the secretary be instructed to cast 
one ballot for the election of the off- 
cers nominated. The following offi- 
cers were then declared elected. 


For President—Winifred Ver Nooy, 
Head of Reference Dept., University of 
Chicago Library. 

For First Vice-President — William 
Teal, Librarian, Cicero Public Library. 

For Second Vice-President — Ethel 
Kratz, Librarian, Champaign Public 
Library. 

For Secretary—Elizabeth Curry, Li- 
brarian, Kewanee Public Library. 

For Treasurer—Mabel Wayne, Assist- 
ant Librarian, Decatur Public Library. 


Miss Miller introduced the new offi- 
cers and Miss Ver Nooy, the incom- 
ing president, requested the support 
of the Association, and asked for sug- 
gestions and ideas for the 1933 meet- 
ing. 

The Resolutions Committee pre- 
sented the following resolutions. 

Your Committee respectfully sub- 
mits the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Illinois Library 
Association at the close of this its 
36th annual conference express its 
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warmest appreciation and thanks to 
Mr. Wm. J. Stratton, Secretary of 
State and State Librarian, to Mr. J. 
W. Kapp, Mayor of Springfield, and 
to the Board of Trustees of the Lin- 
coln Library, for their cordial wel- 
come to Springfield and for their co- 
operation in the plans made for the 
meeting. 

Resolved, That special thanks be 
tendered to those whose foresight and 
thoughtfulness have provided such 
eminently satisfactory arrangements 
for our needs, and whose courtesy and 
hospitality have made the session so 
enjoyable, namely: Miss Martha Wil- 
son, Librarian of the Lincoln Library, 
Miss Anna May Price, Superinten- 
dent of the Extension Division, State 
Library, Miss Harriet Skogh, Super- 
intendent of the General Division, 
State Library, Miss Margaret Norton, 
Superintendent of the Archives Di- 
vision, State Library, Mr. Paul Angle, 
Librarian of the Illinois State His- 
torical Association, Miss Margaret 
Corcoran, Librarian of the Springfield 
Junior College, Mr. A. S. Coggeshall, 
Curator of the Illinois State Museum, 
and the staffs of these various insti- 
tutions. 

Resolved, That an expression of 
gratitude be extended to the Chamber 
of Commerce for its generous co- 
operation in the entertainment of the 
Association, to the Misses Lorna 
Doone and Virginia Dare Williamson, 
the Misses Dorothy and Catherine 
VanHorn, and Mrs. Ruben Brand for 
their charming musical contributions, 
to the Springfield Art Association for 
the use of their rooms, to Mrs. Owen, 
President, and to members of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club for complimentary 
tickets to the Jagel concert, to the ex- 
hibitors for their instructive displays, 
and to the management of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel for its interest in 
our comfort. 

Resolved, That the Association ex- 
tend congratulations to its officers for 
the preparation of so excellent a pro- 
gram and express its sincerest appre- 
ciation to the speakers, especially Dr. 
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Locke, for their part in the success of 
the occasion. 


Resolved, That the gratitude of the 
Association in the attendance of 
Mrs. J. H. Carr, of Scranton, Pa., 
former State Librarian, be noted. 


Resolved, That the courtesy and co- 
operation of Miss Judith Waller, 
Manager Radio Station WMAQ, in 
connection with the weekly radio hour 
devoted to the interest of the Associa- 
tion’s State Wide Library Extension 
project be gratefully acknowledged. 


Resolved, That in recognition of the 
fact that press publicity to the pro- 
jects and proceedings of this 36th an- 
nual meeting of the I. L. A. widens 
the influence of the organization and 
helps extend the library movement, 
the Illinois Library Association ex- 
press its appreciation to the following: 

The Associated Press, Aubrey 
Cribb, Correspondent; The United 
Press, Don Chamberlin, Correspond- 
ent; The International News Serv- 
ice, Lowell Puckett, Correspondent ; 


The Illinois State Register, V. Y. 


Dallman, Editor; The Illinois State 
Journal, Emil Smith, Editor. 

Resolved, That the Association 
record its deep regret at the loss by 
death of the following persons, sev- 
eral of whom have long been valued 
members of the Association. 

Mr. J. J. Gummersheimer, Vice 
President, of Board of Trustees, 
Belleville Public Library; Miss Mabel 
Hayward, Joseph Schaffner Library 
of Commerce, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Carolyn C. 
Houston, Librarian, Parlin Public 
Library, Canton, IIl. 


Amelia Krieg, Chairman, 
Jane P. Hubbell, 
Mae C. Hessler, 


Miss Miller expressed her apprecia- 
tion for the support of the Associa- 
tion and of individuals who had made 
the Springfield meeting such a success, 
and the meeting adjourned to give 
place to the Lending Section. 


Effie A. Keith, Secretary. 
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